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DARWIN’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 





No more delightful work of biography than 
this which Mr. Francis Darwin has given us 
of his father has been published during the 
present generation. It brings before us the 
real Darwin, the Darwin that his friends knew, 
the most patient, simple-hearted, unselfish of 
men, the greatest of naturalists by virtue of 
sheer greatness of soul. 

The work consists first of some account of 
the ancestry of the Darwin family, followed 
by a chapter of autobiography, a brief sketch 
of his life, written by Darwin for his children— 
written, as he says, “as if I were a dead man 
in another world looking back on my life.” 
Then follows a series of reminiscences, by his 
children, illustrating his character, habits, and 
home life. The greater part of the two vol- 
umes is then taken up with selections from his 
letters to various scientific and personal friends, 
especially to Lyell, Hooker, Asa Gray, Wallace, 
and Huxley, these so arranged as to tell of 
themselves the story of his life and studies 
from his college days to his death in 1882. But 
these letters show much more even than this. 





*THE Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. In- 
cluding an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited by his 
son Francis Darwin. In two volumes. New York: D. 





Appleton and Co. 





They give, in the most vivid manner, the his- 
tory of the greatest change in the ways of 
working and ways of thinking ever known in 
the history of science or the history of phi- 
losophy. 

The reader will naturally turn first to the 
autobiography, which, like everything which 
Darwin has ever said of himself, is character- 
ized by the most charming frankness and sim- 
plicity. His early school days, it seems, were 
marked mainly by his love for collecting and 
for finding the names of things—shells, beetles, 
stamps, and minerals,—and by his passion for 
hunting, angling, and all manner of field sports. 
None of the schools to which he was sent— 
from the boys’ schools in Shrewsbury to the 
university at Cambridge—were esteemed of 
much vdien to him. Of Dr. Butler’s school, 
which he attended for seven years, he says: 

‘Nothing could have been worse for the devel- 
opment of my mind than Dr. Butler’s school, as it 
was strictly classical, nothing else being taught ex- 
cept a little ancient geography and history. The 
school as a means of education to me was simply 
a blank.” 

He used to work at chemistry in a little 
laboratory fitted up by his brother in the tool- 
house in the garden at home, and this unprec- 
edented taste caused his school-fellows to give 
him the nickname of “Gas.” “I was once,” 
says he, “ publicly rebuked by the head-master, 
Dr. Butler, for thus wasting my time on such 
useless subjects; and he called me very un- 
justly a ‘poco curante,’ and as I did not under- 
stand what he meant, it seemed to me a fearful 
reproach.” Later, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, he found the instruction even in natural 
history “incredibly dull.” The sole effect 
produced on him by the lectures in geolo 
was “the determination never so long at 
lived to read a book on geology, or in any 
= to study the science.” 

oing from Edinburgh to Cambridge after 
two years, he abandoned the thought of be- 
coming a physician, and prepared for the career 
of country clergyman. Accordingly, he says: 

‘“‘T read with care ‘Pearson on the Creeds,’ and a 
few other books on divinity; and as I did not then 
in the least doubt the strict and literal truth of every 
word in the Bible, I soon persuaded myself that our 
creed must be fully accepted. Considering how 
fiercely I have been attacked by the orthodox, it 
seems ludicrous that I once intended to be a clergy- 
man. 

Of his three years’ work at Cambridge he 
says: 

‘*My time was wasted, as far as the academical 
studies were concerned, as completely as at Edin- 
burgh and at school. . . The careful study of 
these works (Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 




















Moral Philosophy, and Natural Theology) . . was 
the only part of the academical course which, as I 
then felt and as I still believe, was of the least use 
to me in the education of my mind.” 

The real value of his life at Cambridge came 
from his association with scholars, and preémi- 
nently from his acquaintance with the famous 
botanist and still more famous teacher, Pro- 
fessor Henslow. Here, too, he met the geolo- 
gist, Adam Sedgwick, whose accuracy of ob- 
servation and devotion to truth had a marked 
influence on Darwin’s early training. 

In 1831, Darwin sesaivell, from Captain Fitz- 
nee the appointment as naturalist on the ship 
“ Beagle,” which vessel was to spend some five 
years in a cruise around the globe, mainly 
for purposes of exploration. The story of 
“The Voyage of the Beagle” has been many 
times told—here most charmingly by means 
of Darwin’s own letters to his friends at home. 
The experiences of this voyage caused him to 

° A ° P Fi ° ° 
give his life to science. The publication of 
the results of his explorations gave him a posi- 
tion in the first rank of English men of sci- 
ence, and it was through his questionings as 
to the relations of the present and past inhab- 
itants of South America that he was started on 
that line of investigation which has, in a de- 

ree, made the word “ Darwinism” a synonym 
or modern biological science. 

Darwin was married, in 1839, to Miss Julia 
Wedgwood. Their married life was most hap- 
py, as is testified by many witnesses. From 
one of his letters to his wife, we may quote a 
charming passage: 

‘*Yesterday, after writing to you, I strolled a 
little beyond the glade for an hour and a half and 
enjoyed myself. The fresh yet dark green of the 
grand Scotch firs, the brown of the catkins of the 
old birches, with their white stems and a fringe of 
distant green from the larches made an excessively 
pretty view. At last I fell fast asleep on the grass, 
and awoke with a chorus of birds singing around 
me, and squirrels running up the trees and some 
woodpeckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and 
rural a scene as ever I saw, and I did not care one 
penny how any of the beasts or birds had been 
formed.” 

In 1846, Darwin purchased a large mansion 
in the outskirts of the little Kentish village of 
Down, and in this secluded and beautiful spot 
the rest of his life was spent. Always an in- 
valid, suffering greatly from any excitement 
or over-exertion, this seclusion was to him an 
absolute necessity. In the words of his son: 

‘For nearly forty years he never knew one day 
of the health of ordinary men, and thus his life was 
one long struggle against the weariness and pain of 
sickness, and this cannot be told without speaking 
of the one condition [the devotion of his wife] 
which enabled him to bear the strain and fight out 
the struggle to the end.” 

At Down, he began his monograph of the 
Cirripedia or Barnacles, one of the most per- 
fect pieces of systematic work ever accom- 





aborious character of this work, and in one 
case he wonders whether it were really worth 
the while to spend so much time upon it. It 
is, however, the testimony of his fellow-natu- 
ralists that these eight years were well spent. 
The training thus acquired in the systematic 
arrangement of facts was of the greatest help 
to him in his future studies. The variation of 
the species among these animals was to him, 
as to all writers who have done similar work, 
a constant source of delay and perplexity. To 
his friend Hooker he writes: 


‘* Systematic work would be easy were it not for 
this confounded variation, which however is pleas- 
ant to me as a speculatist, though odious as a sys- 
tematist. . . How painfully true is your 
remark, that no one has hardly a right to examine 
the question of species, who has not minutely de- 
scribed many. — Certainly I have felt it 
humiliating discussing and doubting and examining 
over and over again, when in my own mind the only 
doubt has been whether the form varied to-day or 
yesterday (not to put too fine a point on it, as 
Snagsby would say). After describing a set of 
forms as distinct species, tearing up my MS., and 
making them one species, tearing that up and mak- 
ing them separate and then making them one again 
(which has happened to me), I have gnashed my 
teeth, cursed species, and asked what sin I had 
committed to be so punished.” 


Most deeply interesting of the letters are 
those which tell the story of the preparation 
and publication of the “Origin of Species,” 
and of the great change in front along the 
whole line of science and speculation which 
this work brought about. In 1844 he writes 
to his old friend, the botanist Hooker: 


‘* Besides a general interest about the southern 
lands, I have been now ever since my return engaged 
in a very presumptuous work, and I know no one 
individual who would not say a very foolish one. 
I was so struck with the distribution of the Galapa- 
gos organisms, etc., etc., and with the character of 
the American fossil mammifers, etc., etc., that I 
determined to collect blindly every sort of fact, 
which could bear in any way on what are species. 
I have read heaps of agricultural and horticultural 
books and have never ceased collecting facts. At 
last gleams of light have come and I am almost 
convinced (quite contrary to the opinion I started 
with) that species are not (it is like confessing a 
murder) immutable. Heaven forfend me from 
Lamarck nonsense of a ‘tendency to progression,’ 
‘adaptations from the slow willing of animals,’ 
etc.! But the conclusions I am led to are not widely 
different from his, though the means of change are 
wholly so. I think I have found out (here’s pre- 
sumption!) the simple way by which species become 
exquisitely adapted to various ends.” 


Still earlier, in an old note-book of 1837, we 
find the following suggestive paragraph, which 
Francis Darwin calls a “vision of the far- 
reaching character of the theory of evolution”: 

‘*My theory would give zest to recent and fossil 
comparative anatomy; it would lead to the study of 
instincts, heredity, and mind-heredity, whole [of] 
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metaphysics. It would lead to closest examination 
of hybridity, degeneration, causes of change in 
order to know what we have come from and to 
what we tend—to what circumstances favor cross- 
ing and what prevents it. This, and direct exam- 
ination of direct passages of structure in species, 
might lead to laws of change, which would then be 
the main object of study to guide our speculations.” 

To his first convert, Hooker, he writes : 

‘*What a Science Natural History will be, when 
we are in our graves, when all the laws of change 
are thought one of the most important parts of Nat- 
ural History.” 

Evidence is not wanting that at times he 
had misgivings that his own intellect was not 
competent to judge of the facts he had col- 
lected, and that he was biased by long brood- 
ing over a certain kind of thoughts. He feared, 
at times, that he might be only a “crank” fol- 
lowing an ignis-fatuus. “How awfully flat I 
shall feel,” he writes, “if when I get my notes 
together on species, etc., the whole thing ex- 
plodes like an empty puff-ball!” But he felt 
that competent judges were at hand, at least 
three of them, on whose verdict the theory 
could stand or fall so far as he was concerned. 
Darwin realized that if he could convince 
Lyell, Hooker, and Huxley, the battle was 
won. If these three great minds gave assent, 
the truth must be there. For the rest of the 
scientific world, especially for the younger and 
more observant of his fellow-workers, the 
adoption of the theory of descent would be 
only a question of time. Nothing in the his- 
tory of science is more remarkable than the 
calm patience and humility with which Dar- 
win awaited the verdict of posterity on the 
main question involved in his theory of the 
origin of species. The main question, I say; 
for, as his son has observed : 

‘Tt comes out very clearly . that he did not 
rejoice over the success of his special view of evo- 
lution, viz., that modification is mainly due to nat- 
ural selection: on the contrary, he felt strongly that 
the really important point was that the doctrine of 
Descent should be accepted.” 

The abuse of his opponents is treated by 
him half humorously, as an unpleasant neces- 
sity; as in the following to W. B. Carpenter: 

‘‘In the long run we shall conquer. I do not like 
being abused, but I feel that I can now bear it, and 
as I told Lyell, I am well convinced that it is the 
first offender who reaps the rich harvest of abuse. 
You have done an essential kindness in checking 
the odium theologicum in the E[dinburgh] R[eview]}. 
It much pains all one’s female relations and injures 
the cause.” 

And again: ; 
‘‘The manner in which he drags in immortalit 
and sets the priests at me, and leaves me to their 
mercies, is base. He would on no account burn 
me, but he will get the wood ready and tell the 

black beasts how to catch me.” 

In his‘autobiography, he sums this all up, in 
these gentle words: 
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“‘T have almost always, been treated honestly by 
my reviewers, passing over those without scientific 
knowledge as not worthy of notice. My views have 
often been grossly misrepresented, bitterly opposed 
and ridiculed, but this has generally been done, as 
I believe, in good faith. On the whole I do not 
doubt that my works have been over and over again 
greatly overpraised. I rejoice that I have avoided 
controversies, and this I owe to Lyell, who many 
years ago, in reference to my geological works, 
strongly advised me never to get entangled in a 
controversy, as it rarely did any good, and caused a 
miserable loss of time and temper. Whenever I 
have found out that I have blundered, or that my 
work has been imperfect, and when I have been con- 
temptuously criticized, and even when I have been 
overpraised, so that I have felt mortified, it has 
been my greatest comfort to say hundreds of times 
to myself that ‘I have worked as hard and as well 
as I could, and no man can do more than this.’ I 
remember when in Good Success Bay, in Tierra del 
Fuego, thinking (and, I believe, that I wrote home 
to the effect) that I could not employ my life better 
than in adding a little to Natural Science. This I 
have done to the best of my abilities, and critics 
may say what they like, but they cannot destroy 
this conviction.” 

But our space will not permit us to carr 
our discussion farther. In his ultimate tri- 
umph, as in the days of trial and uncertainty, 
he was always the same modest, patient stu- 
dent. 

‘* My success as a man of science,” he says, ‘‘ has 
been determined by complex and diversified mental 
qualities and conditions, Of these, the most im- 
portant have been, the love of science, unbounded 
patience in long reflecting over any subject, industry 
in observing and collecting facts, and a fair share 
of invention and of common sense. With such 
moderate abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising 
that I should have influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent the belief of scientific men on some important 
points.” 

A very interesting account is given of Dar- 
win’s religious views, but this discussion we 
can barely mention here. Averse to all @ pri- 
ort speculations, of whatever sort, and abso- 
lutely honest with himself in regard to all 
things which no one can know, he pronounces 
himself Agnostic. To a lady he writes: 

‘*Theology and science should each run its own 
course. . . Iam not responsible if their meeting 
point should still be far off.” 

To Asa Gray he writes: 

‘*T feel most deeply that the whole subject is too 
profound for the human intellect. A dog might as 
well speculate on the mind of Newton. Let each 
man hope and believe what he can. Certainly I 
agree with you that my views are not necessarily 
atheistical.” 

No one can rise from reading these volumes 
without an exalted appreciation of Darwin’s 
greatness. His view of organic life is now 
become the dominant one in science, and it is 
natural that later students should try to 
beyond Darwin to the discovery of those sub- 
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process called Natural Selection. Such laws 
may in time be made clear to us, but we are 
not likely to find them through speculation 
alone. As we read Darwin’s letters we are 
more and more impressed with the belief that 
we are not yet beyond the work of the master. 
Few of the later theories of evolution contain 
a single idea not fully considered by him. All 
progress has been within the lines he has laid 
down. So far as new views have rested on 
new discoveries, none have welcomed them 
more eagerly than he. So far as they have 
rested on @ priori possibilities, he has already 
weighed and rejected them. On this subject 
he writes to John Fiske: 

‘*T find that my mind is so fixed by the inductive 
method, that I cannot appreciate deductive reason- 
ing: I must begin with a good body of facts and 
not from a principle (in which I always suspect 
some fallacy), and then as much deduction as you 
please. This may be very narrow-minded; but the 
result is that such parts of H. Spencer as I have 
read with care impress my mind with the idea of his 
inexhaustible wealth of suggestion, but never con- 
vince me; and so I find it with some others, I 
believe the cause to lie in the frequency with which 
I have found first-formed theories {to be] erroneous.” 

The various theories of the “ Neo-Lamarck- 
ians” and other semi-Darwinian evolutionists 
are like the early efforts of children to walk— 
hopelessly uncertain and ineffective unless the 
parent hand is within grasp. “ Neo-Lamarck- 
ianism” would be as futile as the old “ Lamarck- 
ianism” did not Darwinism stand behind it 
“in loco parentis.” The central idea in our 
explanation of the fact of Evolution must be 
that of Natural Selection, as taken in its 
broadest sense. If this is not true, then the 
mystery of the origin of species—Evolution 
being admitted—is as far from solution as it 
was in the days of Cuvier and Sedgwick and 
Agassiz. Davin 8S. Jorpan. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A MAN OF 
LETTERS.* 





Special interest in Franklin’s career has been 
aroused of late by the publication in a new 
form, with extended matter, of his autobiog- 
raphy, and by Mr. McMaster’s able sketch of 
his literary life and work. If it seem to any 
a matter of surprise that Franklin should oc- 
cupy a place in the “American Men of Letters 
Series,” let him but call to mind “ Poor Rich- 
ard’s” Almanac, a large number of political pam- 

hlets, the short studies written while residing 
in Paris, and, greatest of all, his autobiography. 
His literary career takes on an enhanced inter- 
est when one considers the total lack—accord- 
ing to modern ideas—of educational advan- 





* BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A MANOF LETTERS. By John 
Bach McMaster. (American Men of LettersSeries.) Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tages and literary training against which he 
struggled, but of which, it must be frankly 
confessed, he did not, on occasion, hesitate to 
express his profound contempt. 

he boy Ben’s school life came to an un- 
timely end at the age of ten, when his teacher 
resigned the birchen sceptre to take up the 
barber’s shears. Apprenticed to his brother, 
who was the printer of the “ Boston Gazette ”— 
the third, or as Mr. McMaster with justice in- 
sists upon calling it, the second newspaper in 
America,—young Benjamin found time to do 
no inconsiderable amount of reading, and to 
write some wretched doggerel verse. Were 
Franklin alive to-day and to contribute to that 
excellent though somewhat erratic series of 
articles, “Books That Have Helped Me,” he 
would probably put down first on his list,‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Depraved Shakespeare was 
not introduced to the highly moral community 
till 1722 or thereabouts. The reader may judge 
of what other books there might be on this 
list by the following: 

‘‘A wretched book on vegetable diet came into 

his hands, and he at once began to live on rice, po- 
tatoes, and hasty pudding. He read Xenophon’s 
‘Memorabilia,’ and ever after used the Socratic 
method of dispute; he read Shaftesbury and Collins, 
and became a skeptic; he read a volume of Addison, 
and gained a delightful style.” [p. 19.] 
He came across a chance volume of Addison; 
and afterward, obtaining a full edition of the 
“Spectator,” made it his constant companion. 
He walked the streets with Will Honeycomb 
at his side, and went to church with Sir Roger. 
Better than the mere companionship, he got a 
“culture of all,” a tendency to a more liberal 
and broader way of thinking than had yet 
found their way into the stern life of the New 
Englanders. He committed the essays to mem- 
ory. Not satisfied with this he rewrote them 
in his own language, even turning some of 
them into verse. 

The first stage of Franklin’s literary career 
was marked by several noteworthy events. He 
was saved from devoting his energies to ballad 
writing by the solemn asseveration of his father 
to the effect that “all poets are beggars.” For 
his brother’s paper, the “New England Cou- 
rant,” Benjamin wrote a series of short pieces 
known as the “Dogood Papers,” modelin 
them after the “Spectator.” This early satel 
was terminated by the sale of a few of his 
precious books and a sudden escape from his 
brother’s tyranny. 

The next scene is laid in Philadelphia. A 
bright Sunday morning in October, 1723, sees 
walking along the streets a lad whose worldl 
effects take less room than the few pennywort 
of bread which he has bought for his break- 
fast. A few months later he was in London, 


setting type by day and squandering his money 
by night, and, after a little, writing a pam- 
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phlet intended to give an ultimate negative to 
the questions, “Is there a God?”, “Is there 
any future life?”, “Is there any religion ?”. 
The year 1728 found Franklin back in Phila- 
delphia as partner in a printing house, and 
public printer for the Province. The next 
year he owned the paper, and occupied himself 
in the composition of a second series of Addi- 
sonian essays, entitled “The Busybody Papers.” 
Of this series Mr. McMaster admirably says: 

‘* Dealing with nothing but the most homely mat- 
ters, he says what he has to say easily, simply, and 
in a pure English idiom. No man ever read a sen- 
tence of Franklin’s essays and doubted what it 
meant. It is this simplicity and homeliness, joined 
to hard common sense and wit, that gave his later 
writings a popularity and influence beyond those of 
any American author since his day. If he has a bad 
habit or a silly custom or a small vice to condemn, 
he begins by presenting us with a picture of it 
which we recognize at once. Then, with the pic- 
ture full before us, he draws just the moral or passes 
the very censure we would do if left to ourselves. 
Not a tavern-keeper but had seen Ridentius and his 
followers round the fire-place many atime. Nota 
merchant but knew a Cato and a Cretico. Not a 
shopkeeper but had suffered just such annoyances 
as Patience.” [p. 54.] 

As a political economist, Franklin gave ut- 
terance to fallacies that any well-informed man 
would scout; yet more than a generation be- 
fore “The Wealth of Nations” saw the light, 
Franklin said: “The measure of value for this 
medium [money] is not gold or silver, but 
labor. Labor is as much a measure of the 
value of silver as anything else.” One of the 
old truths that some genius is forever re-dis- 
covering. 

In editing the “Gazette,” which came into 
his hands a little later, Franklin showed his 
ability as a moralist and his spirit as a philan- 
thropist by many letters written under assumed 
names, most common of which was “Dr. 
Janus.” These papers had for their purpose 
the ridicule of silly fashions, the proper polic- 
ing of the city, better protection from fire, 
and the establishment of a circulating library. 
In all of these philanthropic efforts he was 
successful. 

It surprises one to learn how large a part of 
the Pennsylvania literature during the pre- 
revolutionary period was made up of almanacs. 
But among them all, the only one worth a 
notice in a history of literature is “ Poor Rich- 
ard’s.” “Mrs. Dogood,” “The Busybody,” 
and “Dr, Janus” reappear in “Richard Saun- 
ders,” the almanac maker of Philadelphia. 
During seventeen years the almanac was under 
Franklin’s control, and for ten more he wrote 
occasionally for it. Shrewd common sense 
was expressed in the humblest phrases, giving 
it a genuine value and popularity. Franklin’s 
remark, that it was “a proper vehicle for con- 
veying instruction among the common people 
who bought scarcely any other book,” both 





explains and justifies its mission. Down to the 
Revolution it was read and learned and quoted 
and translated until nearly all the civilized 
earth had felt the force of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s” 
pithy maxims; and to-day no single piece of 
literature of equal length can surpass in con- 
ciseness, pregnancy, forcefulness, and pointed 
application the address made at the auction by 
“Father Abraham.” This was published as a 
part of the almanac in 1758, and embodied, in 
the form of a speech, a large number of the 
sayings of “Poor Richard” which had been 
scattered through the almanacs of previous 
years. Mr. McMaster says, that since 1770, no 

eriod of five years has passed without the 
issuance in some language, under some title or 
other, of “Father Abraham’s” address. 

The second magazine of the colonies was 

lanned, edited, and published by Franklin. 

his was in advance of the times and failed. 
From this venture he turned to the planning 
of an academy which should serve as a nursery 
to higher education in the colony. This pro- 
ject he was compelled to lay aside for several 
years. The next child of his brain was the 
American Philosophical Society, which died in 
infancy. 

Many of Franklin’s most vigorous writings 
were of the sort that hardly can be called lit- 
erature. During the struggle of the Pennsyl- 
vania people against the proprietary govern- 
ment—a struggle whose importance was little, 
compared with that precipitated by the Stamp 
Act,—Franklin was aroused to the writing of 
two or three powerful tracts; and during the 
ten years of his stay in England, as agent of 
the colonial government, he wrote nearly 
thirty short articles and pamphlets, all having 
much interest then, but little now. Soon after 
sent to France as the minister of this country 
to that friendly power, Franklin found time, 
amid the cares of state, to spend many delight- 
ful hours at Anteuil among his literary friends. 
For their weekly meetings and for the parties 
at Moulin Joli he wrote many of the sketches 
known as “ Bagatelles,” and other short essays, 
such as “The Story of the Whistle,” “The 
Petition of the Left Hand,” “The Morals of 
Chess,” and the “ Dialogue between Franklin 
and the Gout,” pieces which have had a lasting 
reputation. 

hat literary work of the great printer to 
which we owe most, is the autobiography. 
This was begun in 1771, while its author was 
on a visit to the Bishop of St. Asaph; was 
continued in 1784, during his stay in France; 
and in 1788, after his final return to this coun- 
try, was brought downto1757. By Franklin’s 
own carelessness and the indifference of his 
literary executor, it was not until 1867 that the 
world received, from Mr. John Bigelow, the 
true copy of the autobiography. Both in its 
earlier imperfect and its later completed form 
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this great work has been read by all classes 
and conditions of people, and has probably 
influenced more lives than any other book of a 
similar character. It stands preéminent among 
all of its class. If he had published no other 
book, this would give Franklin a high position 
among writers. But not upon this alone does 
his fame rest. Fifty editions of his works are 
significant testimony to the justice of any man’s 
claims to literary greatness. Not only the mat- 
ter but the manner entitles Franklin to a place 
on the roll of honor. Yet it is likely that he 
never aspired to such fame. Philosopher, 
Diplomat, Statesman, Philanthropist, these are 
the titles by which he would rather wish to be 
known. In all these departments he was trul 
great. He was, too, what Cicero would call 
truly democratic. His popularity among all 
classes of people is shown, if in no other way, 
by the more than two hundred different pict- 
ures, medallions, and busts which remain, and 
by the further fact that no face of the past, 
save Washington’s, is so familiar to all Amer- 
icans as Franklin’s. 

One cannot lay down Mr. McMaster’s book 
without a feeling of regret that Dr. Franklin 
had not devoted more of his marvellous power 
and energy to making permanent literature. 
Wiser second thought may perhaps dispel the 
regret when one considers his invaluable serv- 
ices to the country in other ways, and the 
utter hopelessness of the task, should any man, 
in the second century of our colonial existence, 
have attempted to lead a purely literary life. 

Mr. McMaster has written in a delightful 
style; the work abounds in all sorts of infor- 
mation about the pamphleteering of the revo- 
lutionary epoch; is furnished with a capital 
index; is printed in clear type, and is practi- 
cally free from typographical errors (though 
see page 100, line 6, where brought is evidentl 
a misprint for bought). Altogether it is a val- 
uable addition to the series of which it forms 
so excellent a part. 


W. H. Ray. 


ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSEs.* 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have produced a 
delightful volume by republishing, in book 
form, with abundant well-chosen illustration, 
Mr. Stillman’s record of his yachting voyage 
among the Greek islands undertaken for the 

roprietors of the “Century.” Travels in 
ece are no rarity in these days. Hardly a 
season passes in which some learned professor, 
returned from his vacation jaunt, does not 
favor the public with an account of his im- 
pressions of the voyage from Brindisi to the 








*ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES, Together withan Excur- 
sion in Quest of the So-Called Venus of Melos. By W. J. 
Stillman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Pirus, or of his emotions at Athens, Mara- 
thon, and Mycenz. But it is not so often that 
we have the opportunity to leave behind us 
the world of Baldeker, the Compagnie des 
Messageries, the Athens and Pirzus railway, 
and the inevitable “Childe Harold”, and 


“Turn 
And see the stars, and feel the free, shrill wind, 
And hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


And to follow these untrodden ways with so 
competent and enthusiastic a guide as Mr. 
Stillman is a treat indeed. 

Mr. Stillman’s map of the wanderings of 
Odysseus is bewilderingly unlike that of Mr. 
Gladstone, which adorns some of our popular 
classical atlases, and his definite identifications 
of the city of the Phzacians, which Poseidon 
hid neath a mighty rock from the sight of 
men, of the cave of the nymphs, and the 
harbor of the old man of the sea, Phorkys, 
might be disputed by a confiding student of 
the half-dozen volumes of Buchholz’s “ Homer- 
ische Realien.” But we shall not dispute them. 
Fairy land is the true country of the places 
pictured in the “ Odyssey ”, and we may say of 
them all, as Lucian wittily said of the Ideas: 
if they had to be anywhere in particular they 
would be nowhere at all. Corfu, the corner 
of the world that smiles more than any other 
for Mr. Stillman, Corfu with its hotel, the 
Bella Venezia, where a worn-out professor or 
archeologist dassus meris et viarum can find 
a Macarian peace and keep his carriage on a 
thousand dollars a year, will serve very well 
as the home of the pleasure loving Phzacians. 
The storm-beaten west coast of Scheria, 
beautifully portrayed in the illustration on 
page 8, will always represent for the readers 
of this volume the identical rocky shore on 
which Odysseus vainly essayed to iand, after 
forty-eight hours of swimming. And the 
cave of the nymphs, that looks out upon Mt. 
Neriton and the port of Phorkys in the illus- 
tration on page 28, will remain, until some 
rival can produce stronger claims, the veritable 
grotto where Athena hid for Odysseus the 
treasures he had brought from Scheria. 

We like Mr. Stillman’s book none the less 
for his cavalier determination of questions 
which have been debated in ponderous tomes, 
or for his off-hand solution of the insoluble 
problem of the date of the “Odyssey”. These 
are questions which it shows a want of seri- 
ousness to treat seriously. Mr. Stillman gives 
us something more profitable than this learned 
rubbish. He shows us, still unchanged, the 
scenes that must have colored the pcet’s 
imagination when he wrote, exhibits to us the 
old Ionian sailor life, subsisting unaltered amid 
the changed conditions of modern life, and 
thus gives us, combined with a pleasant nar- 
rative of personal adventure, the best kind of 
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commentary to awaken a living interest in 
the “Odyssey”. A school boy, in whose home 
this book lay on the library table side by side 
with Butcher and Lang’s translation of the 
“Odyssey”, would find something more in his 
Homer than irregular verbs and incompre- 
hensible particles. 

Mr. Stillman himself may be compared not 
unaptly to the much-wandering Odysseus—a 
Tennysonian Odysseus, whose quest is knowl- 
edge. “Lo now, how beloved he is and 
highly esteemed among all men, to the city 
and land of whomsoever he may come,” we 
exclaim, as we follow him from island to island 
and city to city, everywhere finding old guest- 
friends or making new. The storm in which 
his little twelve-ton yacht ran from Cerigo to 
Melos realizes for us in his graphic description 
the mighty tempest that wrathful Poseidon 
roused up against his prototype. And Nau- 
sicaa, to whom Odysseus vowed he would pray 
even as to a Goddess all his days, appears as 
the “dark-eyed Saméan girl whom I shall not 
soon forget.” 

But we will not press the parallel, lest, 
going on to speak of the brazen tripods “and 
the many goodly treasures he taketh with him 
out of the spoil,” we should awaken the sus- 
picions of his old enemies, the Greek custom 
house officials. To these, to the untrustworthy 
Greek guides, and the, in his opinion, equally 
untrustworthy observations and hypotheses 
of Dr. Schliemann, Mr. Stillman devotes, in 
passing, many amusing side thrusts. Every 
one will agree with him in deploring the 
effects of the severe restrictions on archeolog- 
ical research imposed by the Greek govern- 
ment, though few will find it in their hearts 
to blame the Greeks for wishing to retain in 
their own museums all that the Turks and the 
English have spared of their rich inheritance. 
The portrait of the voluble, confident Greek 
guide, who never confesses to ignorance, and 
who always has an off-hand solution for the 
most desperate problems, will recall many an 
amusing experience to those who have at- 
tempted to tramp through Greece without a 
dragoman, and will serve as a warning to 
intending tourists. Dr. Schliemann’s genuine 
services to Greek archeology ought, perhaps, 
to secure a certain measure of immunity from 
criticism for his most venturesome hypotheses; 
but it is hardly in human nature not to smile 
at Mr. Stillman’s malicious account of the 
affecting scene when Schliemann, on first land- 
ing in Ithaca, read aloud to a throng of curious 
natives who had gathered about the stranger, 
the touching description of the recognition 
of Odysseus by Laertes. In Schliemann’s 
“Ithaca” we are told that these descendants 
of the many kings who used to lord it in 
rocky Ithaca were moved to tears by the re- 
peated accents of the bard of their ancestors. 





But now comes Mr. Stillman and says that 
the tradition of the islanders a few years later 
is that the tears, if tears there were, were tears 
of laughter. The critic who knows the mod- 
ern Greek character and is acquainted with 
the modern Greek pronunciation of Homer, 
will be forced, sorely against his will, to give 
his credence rather to the cynical version of 
the story. 

The last and not least interesting chapter in 
the book is a reproduction of an article on the 
so-called Venus of Melos, that attracted some 
attention at the time of its first publication in 
the “Century Magazine.” Are her worship- 

ers hereafter to think of her, like the unhappy 

eine, as “Our Lady of Beauty who hath no 
arms and cannot help us,” or shall they salute 
her as that Victory whose wings the Athenians 
thought to have clipped and bound her fast in 
her gem-like temple, with Salamus on her left 
and Marathon on her right? 

“ Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same.” 

We simply have not the data to restore with 
certainty this exquisite fragment, or to deter- 
mine its exact place in the history of Greek 
art. Yet, as often happens, the construction 
of inadequate theories has this value, that it 
detains the mind in closer contemplation of an 
object which it is good to study from every 
— of view. And the pretty fancy that 

r. Stillman has spun, mingling a thin fibre 
of fact with his staple of hypothesis, deserves 
attention, if only that it adds one more thread 
to the web of historic associations and esthetic 
fancies, that form so large a part of our enjoy- 
ment of an artistic masterpiece. 

Mr. Stillman has twice visited (the second 
time in the service of the “ Century ”) the little 
island of Melos, where the statue was found 
in 1820; he has gathered the uncertain tra- 
ditions of the islanders, including the faint 
recollections of Mr. Brest, the son and suc- 
cessor of the French consul who secured the 
statue for the Louvre; he has seen with his 
own eyes the rude niche (now destroyed 
where the statue was found, in a spot whic 
he indicates for his readers in a pretty view of 
the harbor and town; he has examined the 
“literature” of the subject, including the 
learned and exhaustive dissertation of Goeler 
von Ravensburg, and he now declares it to 
be his deliberate conviction—a conviction, as 
he admits, based rather on incommunicable 
instinct than on severe archeological demon- 
stration—that the Venus of Melos is the iden- 
tical statue of Wingless Victory that stood in 
the temple of Niké Apteros at Athens. Of 
the received tradition he makes short work. 
The French officials present at. the time of 
the find knew nothing of Greek art, as is 
proved by their confused and contradictory 





reports. 
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‘* We have the whole statue found, in one, bound 

together by iron clamps; in another, only half had 
yet been found; in one, the statue is found holding 
the apple of discord in one hand; in another, re- 
ceiving it from Paris; and in another still, we are 
told that search has been ordered for the arms, 
etc.” (p. 77.) 
The fragments said to have been found with 
the statue—an arm holding something like an 
apple, and a portion of a plinth (now lost) 
with the inscription: “ [Alex] andros the Son 
of Menides from Antiocheia on the Meander 
made [this work]” have, in Mr. Stillman’s 
view, nothing to do with it. Overbeck, in the 
latest edition of his “ History of Greek Plastik,” 
relies mainly on the paleographic character of 
the letters of this inscription in determining 
the date of the statue, which he assigns to the 
second century B. C., at the earliest. Mr. 
Stillman’s ignoring of the inscription would, 
in a book of less popular character, be almost 
disingenuous. It can be deciphered’ in the 
reproduction of Tarral’s tasteless restoration 
given on page 90; but there is otherwise no 
reference to it, unless we are to accept as 
such the statement on page 79: “Over or 
somewhere near the niche an inscription was 
said to have been found which records the 
dedication of an exedra by a gymnasiarch to 
Hercules and Hermes.” 

Ignoring Overbeck’s suggestion that our 
ideas of the possibilities of later Greek art 
have been radically modified in the last few 
years, Mr. Stillman authoritatively pronounces 
the statue to be an ideal type of Attic work- 
manship, and of the immediately post-Phidian 
age—possibly from the school of Scopas. It 
could not have been produced at Melos at the 
date of the inscription and other fragments 
associated with it. The rude niche in which 
it was discovered could never have been de- 
‘signed as the casket of such a gem, but merely 
served for its temporary concealment. We 
have examples of such concealment of works 
of art in the Hercules discovered walled up in 
a drain at Rome, and in the burial by the 
French, at the time of the Prussian invasion, 
of this very statue—a parallel not cited by 
Mr. Stillman, but which in reality probably 
gave him the initial suggestion of his entire 
theory. 

The “ Venus,” then, is a highly valued statue 
of Athens sent to Melos, for preservation, at 
some crisis of Athenian history and then for- 
gotten. It would be a pedantic spoiling of 
the sport to pause here to ask Mr. Stillman 
whether the French shipped their statue to 


French Guiana to secure it from the Prussians; 
whether Athens retained any effective domin- 
ion over Melos in the time of Sulla or Mithra- 
dates, or whether the Dorian descendants of 
the men massacred in 416 would have been 
chosen by the Athenians for the depositaries of 
so precious a trust. 


Let us rather pursue the 








argument. A comparison of the statue with 
the Venus dei Medici, the Venus of the Capi- 
tol, and other familiar Venus types, shows 
that it cannot be a Venus. The calm ideal 
heroic head, on the other hand, presents a 
striking resemblance to the heads of well- 
known Victories, and the treatment of the 
drapery suggests at once to our author, and to 
unprejudiced French artists whom he has con- 
sulted, the draperies of the exquisite little 
Victories that olvemd the balustrade of the 
temple of Niké Apteros. The attempted re- 
storations with the apple, or as Venus mirroring 
herself in the shield of Mars, are obvious fail- 
ures, as is shown by numerous illustrations and 
sketches from living models, The restoration 
as a Victory looking up and off from the shield, 
on which she has just inscribed the name of 
the heroic dead, is artistically and dramatically 
the most satisfactory. 

The statue is, then,—it must be—no other 
than the very statue of Niké Apteros that stood 
in the temple on the acropolis of Athens. The 
rude old wooden image which here, as so often, 
the religious conservatism of the Greeks pre- 
served, in startling contrast with the beauty of 
its surroundings, must have been destroyed in 
the Persian war (though it is referred to re- 
peatedly by later writers); a new and exqui- 
site work by Scopas or some member of his 
school (a work unfortunately never mentioned 
in antiquity), must have been substituted for 
it in the course of the fourth century B. C., 
and this statue, hidden at Melos in some crisis 
of Athenian history, dug up by a Greek peas- 
ant two thousand years later, rescued from 
the unspeakable Turk by the prompt action of 
an energetic French naval officer, buried again 
Md a wonderful self-repetition of history in the 

ranco-Prussian war, is the Lady of Victory, 
not of Love, whom we admire in her shrine at 
the Louvre to-day. Truly, the mythopeic 
faculty is not yet extinct, and Mr. Stiliman, 
wandering over the Greek seas on the track 
of Odysseus, has caught something of the 
fresh inventive imagination of his hero. 
The “good classic,” whose head, as Herbert 
Spencer compassionately says, is as full of 
myths as an old wive’s head is of fairy tales, 
will hereafter associate Mr. Stillman’s pretty 
story with the many fancies that gather about 
the image of her 

“Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 

Slide from that quiet heaven of hers and tempt 

The Trojan when his neat-herds were abroad,” 
and mingling the scepticism naturally engen- 
dered by the perusal of archxological treatises 
with something of the old pagan fear of offend- 
ing his divinity by a mistaken appellation, he 
will murmur devoutly, with eyes fixed on the 
living stone: 

“Sis quocumque tibi placet 
Sancta nomine.” 


Paut SHorey. 
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A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH.* 
Before one has finished the first chapter of 
this handsome volume, he discovers that it is 
quite out of the usual run of travellers’ books. 
He has sat down, wearing that air of resig- 
nation to impending instruction which is so 
natural when one takes up a book of travel; 
all at once he finds that he is being amused, 
and he continues to be amused until he dis- 
covers that, insensibly, he has also been vastly 
instructed. Mr. Richardson’s training as a 
journalist has given him the eighth sense of an 
author, the sense of omission. He is willing 
to assume that his audience know some things 
about foreign lands, already. One is almost 
as thankful to him for what he does not tell 
us as for what he does. The letters are exactly 
what he calls them, “Home letters.” They 
are such letters as a cultivated man of the 
world, with a keen eye, a swift fancy, a sense 
of humor, and a genial but not at all credulous 
interest in human life, would naturally write 
to his family or friends. They abound in 
charming little genre pictures, in details; they 
tell of the dress, the houses, the food of peo- 
ple; they have touching little scenes such as 
every traveller encounters, they paint the 
guides and the hotels and the roads; in short, 
they gossip delightfuily. Mr. Richardson 
seems to have gone everywhere with the 
desire (one trait of a man of the world) to see 
things as they are, with no refraction of his 
own spectacles. As much as possible, he gets 
close to the life of the people. He is always 
talking with natives. He will go to the native 
inns, he will make excursions into the country. 
He visits the temples. The result is an emi- 
nently realistic book which is at once wise, 
entertaining, and kindly. The style is easy, 
picturesque, and vigorous, with a pleasant 
thread of humor merging every now and then 
into feeling. There is genuine love of beauty 
and that touch of romantic imagination which 
is as real though not as insistent a part of our 

American temperament as its humor. 

Mr. Richardson finds Japan far more at- 
tractive than China. He never tires of prais- 
ing the neatness, the sweet politeness, and the 
enterprise of Japan. Here is a specimen of 
his tone: 





“*Out into the Japan farming region we went — 
up the wide meandering valley, with its branches, 
right and left, extending into the bordering hill- 
sides clothed with bushes ever green, along narrow 
strips of unfenced, clean ditched district road, 
stretchiug out among the well —_ garden grounds. 
. We passed fields of rice and beans, peas, bird 
seed : now and then some sweet potatoes, water 
potatoes, and sugar cane with not a weed or strag- 
gling bush in sight. Still the road went on; by 
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On and on until 
suddenly the ’rikishas wheel into a neat and well 
swept court, where we are warmly welcomed by 
clean and trimly clad wives and daughters, who 
beg us to remove our honorable shoes, and sit upon 
their soft clean matting, rest and sip the fresh- 
brewed tea from tiny cups and taste of dainty 
sugared rice-cake and many sweet and toothsome 
confections which they hasten to bring forth. As 
we sit there, the whole household gathers about, 
curiously watching chatting and laughing, 
brewing and pouring tea, bowing many bows ; 
reminding one for all the world of simple, careless, 
merry children who know no harm and feel no fear.” 


This is a Japanese inn. Here is another 
picture : an inn in China. 


‘¢ Over the miserable roads, rutted and sometimes 
sandy, we bumped and rode and walked by turns. 
Never a stone or stump, never out of sight of 
graves and graves and graves, past fenceless, stone- 
less, almost treeless farms, through viliages of mud 
and walls of tile to the long famed cen- 
tral city of the flowery Middle Kingdom. Twice 
at midday and once at night we halted for refresh- 
ment and sleep. These Chinese taverns are of the 
lowest grade of entertainment— dusty and cold, 
reeking with dirt and filth. Coming to one along 
the streets, our tandem donkey-carts pass within 
the low browed gate into a spacious, dirty court 

. surrounded by low, one storied lodging rooms. 
Within the court the animals take their chow from 
raised troughs; within the dirty, brick-floored 
rooms, coolie and traveller betake themselves to eat 
what they may bring along or buy. At night 
we spread our blankets on a cold brick bed to try 
to sleep. These brick beds, or kangs, are elevated 
about two feet, have flues within where in winter 
time fires are kindled to warm the brick, on which 
travellers or families regardless of age or sex, pack 
themselves like sardines in a box, with such bedding 
as they may bring along. The landlord provides 
no bedding but the brick, no furniture but very 
dirty tables and now and then a chair or stool for 
gingos, like ourselves. The doors shut very loosely, 
swinging on wooden pivots, the windows were of 
paper ; the lights for the night a wick immersed in 
fatty oil within a filthy iron cup.” 

Equal in misery to this inn (which seems to 
be an average specimen) is the Chinese house- 
boat,—“ a floating restless coffin,” he calls it. 
He describes vividly their experience in one 
frozen in the ice of the Pei Ho. The decrep- 
itude, the squalor, the amazing discomfort 
about all the cities, and the modes of travel- 
ling in China, are as realistic on one hand as 
the trim paddy fields, the smiling, gentle 
nisanes, with their ideal cups of tea, the neat 
matted rooms and the gorgeous temples of 
Japan, on the other. One obtains from this 
book a deeper impression of the charming 
qualities of the Japanese. Indeed, the reader 





parts from these two countries with regret 
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that so clever and kindly an observer should 
not have remained, and therefore allowed the 
reader to remain, longer. 

Mr. Richardson’s observations of the mis- 
sionaries, too, are very striking, whether one 
agrees with him or not. It is a book in which 
each reader must pick his favorite subject. 
The tropical scenery of Java has a kind of 
serpentish fascination as he describes it, allur- 
ing and repelling at once. He observes that 
the coffee plant has exhausted the soil in Java, 
as the tobacco plant exhausted the Virginian 
soil. 

Mr. Richardson wisely cuts his experience 
in the beaten ground of continental travel 
very short, but there is a striking chapter on 
Russia. As one of a long-suffering class, I 
could wish that this little description of a 
Russian sleeping-car might be printed sepa- 
rately as a sort of tract for distribution 
among railway officers : 

“*I may have said it before, but will say it again 
by way of accent underscored, that these Russjan 
sleepers are better than our Pullmans, in almost 
every way. They are much lighter. They are 
more comfortable as riding coaches, having easier 
seats and backs. They are in compartments, for 
two or four, arranged with doors between the single 
rooms as hotel bedrooms are. The beds are softer, 
and are not made up on the seat sat on all day; but 
the seat revolves on central pivots, and when the 
bed is made, the side you sat on goes down under- 
neath; the underside, a nice spring-bottom, is 
spread with snowy linen, pillows large and soft, 
and thick warm blankets. ‘ The car is com- 
fortable, decent, healthy. All drafts are cut off; 
the e-way is along the side, not in the middle 
of the car.” 

I should like also to quote from the author’s 
just and shrewd indictments of our consular 
system. His description of our consuls’ offices, 
“low and dark and dirty rooms—the sort of 
squalid nest of the American eagle,” and of 
the wife of our minister to China covering 
chairs and patching curtains in her husband’s 
office, makes an American blush. Neither is 
it pleasant to be universally known among 
Orientals as “the richest and meanest nation 
on earth.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is one of the 
gentlest, shrewdest, most amusing and most 
instructive travelling records that has appeared 
for many a day; and for one I can only say to 
the writer, “Thank you, and please go again.” 

Octave THANET. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Stepman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets” has been pub- 
lished recently in a new and what may be called a 
‘**jubilee ” edition. To the matter contained in the 
earlier editions there has been added a supplement- 
ary chapter in which the poetical production of the 
past twelve years is summarized, thus making the 
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book a complete history of English poetry during 
the half-century of Her Majesty’s reign. In its 
completed form the work may safely said to 
have no rival. The period of which it treats isa 
well-defined one, and Mr. Stedman’s treatment of 
the period is distinguished above almost all other 
contemporary criticism of English poetry. The 
original part of the work needs no comment here, 
onl we will direct our attention to the added chap- 
ter. It may broadly be said of this chapter that it 
contains no judgment to which serious exception 
can be taken. Its criticism is sane, temperate, and 
impartial, entirely in keeping with that of the work 
asa whole. The only strictures that may fairly be 
made upon it touch a few minor points. We do 
not quite agree with the author in speaking of 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Erechtheus” as a ‘‘relatively frigid ” 
production compared with the ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don.” The later work seems to us an even closer 
reproduction of the Greek spirit than the earlier. 
What is called its frigidity is really the Aschylean 
austerity which the poet sought to reproduce, and 
did reproduce more successfully than any other 
modern has succeeded in doing. We do not think 
that Mr. Stedman is quite just to Villon when he 
says that Swinburne’s translations from that poet 
‘“‘charm the ear with a witching sense possibly 
unfelt by the vagabond balladist’s contemporaries.” 
Is Mr. Stedman familiar with the originals of those 
ballads? We are also inclined to think that Mr. 
Stedman has slightly over-estimated the work of 
the late James Thomson, and are quite sure that he 
accords to Robert Buchanan more praise than he 
deserves. But all these things are trifles, and Mr. 
Stedman’s estimates are, in the main, amply justi- 
fied. He writes with a good deal of just feeling 
upon the subject of the Browning and other clubs. 
Every lover of poetry will echo such sentiments as 
the following: ‘‘ The ‘study’ of Browning takes 
strong hold upon theorists, analysts, didacticians, 
who care little for poetry in itself, and who, like 
Chinese artists, pay more respect to the facial 
dimensions of his Muse than to her essential beauty 
and the divine light of her eyes. The master him- 
self may well view with distrust certain phases of a 
movement originating with his more favored dis- 
ciples; nor is poetry that requires annotation in its 
own time surer, on that account, of supremacy in 
the future.” We especially recommend all that 
Mr. Stedman says about Browning as one of the 
best illustrations of the judicial quality of his criti- 
cism. The Shelley Society, which also comes in 
for some similar observation, is hardly to be con- 
sidered in the same light, as its main object is the 
entirely praiseworthy one of securing correct texts 
of the poet and of publishing fac-similes of first 
editions of his works. What is said of the work of 
Tennyson’s later years is eminently just. In his 
later lyrical verse ‘‘ we see undimmed the fire and 
beauty of his natural gift, and wisdom increased 
with age.” ‘*The passion and lyrical might of 
‘Rizpah’ never have been exceeded by the author, 
nor, I think, by any other poet of his day.” Of 
the new ‘Locksley Hall” we read: ‘‘I do not see 
that it is out of temper with that fervid chant 
which, forty-five years before, seized upon all young 
hearts and caught the ear of the world.” Of Ten- 


nyson’s final acceptance of the peerage, after having 
twice refused the honor in earlier life, Mr. Sted- 
man says: ‘‘It is difficult to find any violation of 
principle or taste in the receipt by England’s 
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favorite and official poet of such an honor, bestowed 
at the climax of his years and fame.” And he 
adds: ‘‘ He has been, as I long since wrote, a liberal 
conservative: liberal in humanity and progressive 
thought, strictly conservative in allegiance to the 
national system. As for that, touch but the terri- 
tory, imperil the institutions, of Great Britain, and 
Swinburne himself—the pupil of Landor, Mazzini, 
and Hugo—betrays the blood in his veins.” 


AMERICANS are looking back just now with a 
new interest upon those men who laid deep and 
broad the foundations of the republic, and those 
whose wisdom and relf-restraint helped to secure 
alliance and respect abroad, as well as obedience 
and peace at home. Among those who have a 
rightful claim upon our admiration and respect is 
John Jay. As Secretary of State under the Conti- 
nental Congress, as a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, as Supreme Judge, and later, 
Governor of New York, as envoy to Spain, as col- 
league with Franklin in negotiating the Treaty of 
Paris, as friend and confidential adviser of Wash- 
ington, and as the first Chief Justice of the federal 
Supreme Court, Jay rendered valuable service to 
the country by his sagacity, prudence, unyielding 
integrity, and skill in management. The period of 
Mr. Jay’s public career, lasting from the passage 
of the Boston Port Bill in 1774 till his retirement 
after Mr. Jefferson’s inauguration in 1801, is pleas- 
antly narrated by Mr. William Whitelock in ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of John Jay ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Mr. Whitelock wields the pen of an ardent eulogist, 
and to many his praise may sound like exaggera- 
tion; but Mr. Jay’s services were undeniably most 
valuable to the federal cause, and so to the country 
at large, which needed to learn the lesson of cen- 
tralized government. Mr. Whitelock’s book is not 
properly a life of Jay, but rather a record of the 
public events with so many of which Mr. Jay was 
connected and a ‘‘ part of which he was.” As such 
it is a valuable contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of the past year. Mr. Whitelock’s style is 
obscure by reason of his wretched use of pronouns: 
sometimes in a single sentence the same word-form 
refers to two or even three antecedents. This 
awkwardness of construction is less frequent in the 
latter part of the book, which in several ways bears 
evidence of more careful writing than the earlier 
chapters. The chapters headed ‘‘ Governor of New 
York” and ‘‘At Bedford ” are especially fine. On 
page 134 ‘‘task” is employed where ‘‘tax ” would 
be more in accordance with modern usage; on page 
226 ‘‘required”’ is evidently a misprint for ‘‘ac- 
quired”; while a reference to 2 Kings, 22:2 wil! 
satisfy Mr. Whitelock of the incorrectness of his 
final quotation. The book is furnished with two 
valuable appendices, the second of which, on ‘‘ The 
Constitutional Right to Sue a State of the Union”, 
makes very interesting reading in view of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Vir- 
ginia Bond cases. No one who wishes to make his 
work of the greatest service to his readers can 
afford to follow Mr. Whitelock’s example and pub- 
lish a book on a similar subject without a good 
index. 


CoLLEGE professors, masters of schools, and 
private students desirous of making up early defi- 
ciencies in English education, have reason to be 
thankful to Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. for mak- 
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the first year of their college course, with sound 
preparation in, or succinct review of, the subjects 
required for a liberal course in the English language 
and literature. Though not absolutely impeccable, 
the book is a great improvement upon most of the 
manuals now in use; and its introduction into our 
schools would be certain to call attention to the 
necessity of sounder knowledge than generally pre- 
vails of the history of our wonderful tongue. The 
section upon the history of our literature seems 
better adapted to the purposes of secondary instruc- 
tion than Stopford Brooke’s much-praised primer, 
inasmuch as the present author does not, like 
Brooke, confuse his outline by tedious and color- 
less enumeration of books and writers which, to the 
learner, remain nothing but names, It may not 
seem invidious to note that contemporary or com- 
paratively recent authors, such as Scott, George 
Eliot, Ruskin, William Morris, Browning, are too 
frequently praised by being set upon a dizzy pinnacle 
of equality with Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare. No 
doubt, however, this is a fault that leans to virtue’s 
side. It will be a great day for vernacular educa- 
tion when every high-school ‘‘ graduate ” and every 
applicant for admission to college shall be required 
to be master of the contents of such a book as this. 


Grontunp’s ‘Qa Ira” (Lee & Shepard) is the 
product of a visionary brain, well read in the history 
of men, but having slight acquaintance with the 
social creature called man. The author discovers, 
as if these were not well accepted facts to-day, that 
the French Revolution was an economical rather than 
a political convulsion, that it enfranchised the mid- 
dle classes, and that it was the entrance to the great 
age of capital and organized industry. This book 
is incidentally an attempted rehabilitation of the 
famous Danton as a man of pure life and humane 
sentiments, and also as the one great agent of the 
Revolution so far as it accomplished anything good. 
In the acts of the National Convention, as ‘influ- 
enced by Danton he finds the germs that fruited 
out in the beginning of the next century in civil 
order and progress—industrial and financial reform, 
an educational system, a civil code, a national sys- 
tem of weights and measures. Opinions will differ 
as to the character and influence of Danton; but 
none but a dreamer can read the author's closing 
pages, wherein he sets forth not what should be, 
but what will be, without a smile. The wage-system 
is to disappear. Competition is evil, and will also 
become a thing of the past. Capitalists will give 
place to the Nation. ‘‘Ownership of the means of 
production by individuals will be replaced by owner- 
ship and supreme control of the means of production 
by the collectivity. Note, however, that con- 





trol of all means of production by the collectivity 
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does not imply that the government is to do all the 
nation’s business. There will be a centralization of 
power, but not of functions, except, say, these 
three: that of being general statistician, general 
manager, and general arbitrator. These the collec- 
tivity will take upon itself, leaving all the rest to 
>? free associations of workers.” There will 

a “‘government over things, instead of over 
men.” ‘‘It will be administered by the competent, 
skilful, and wise.” These will ‘‘ inevitably gravitate 
toward the leadership of affairs when they are 
selected from below by free citizens, independent of all 
individuals.” Mr. Gronlund belongs, not in real 
life, but in an Arcadia, where beings devoid 
of an eye to Number One exist, and where egoism 
is not merely subordinated, but swallowed up in 
altruism. 


Two volumes have been recently added to the 
authorized American edition of the writings of Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner’s). One of them, 
‘*Virginibus Puerisque,” is an old volume, for 
several years out of print in England, and one of 
his most attractive works. The other, styled 
‘*Memories and Portraits,” consists of papers now 
permanently published for the first time, and con- 
taining some of his latest periodical contributions. 
It would be difficult to find more wholesome readin 
for youths and maidens than the volume dedicated 
to them, so free from cant, so suggestive and stim- 
ulating. The joy of living, a joy unknown to the 
‘*army of anemic and tailorish persons who occupy 
the face of this planet with so much propriety,” 
but within reach of everyone not hopelessly out 
of tune with the world, is Mr. Stevenson’s theme, 
enforced by many unconventional arguments and 
wise sayings. He does not deal in book-precepts, 
but pleads for the fullest play of the healthy in- 
stincts of youth, and, for that matter, of other 
seasons no less. ‘‘ Our affections and beliefs are 
wiser than we; the best that is in us is better than 
we can understand, for it is grounded beyond 
experience, and guides us, blindfold, but safe, from 
one age on to another.” In the ‘‘ Memories and Por- 
traits” we find some autobiographical chapters of 
much interest. What could be franker than this 
description of the author's former self, in the chap- 
ter called ‘‘ Some College Memories.” He is speak- 
ing of the differences between the university of the 
present and of his own day. ‘‘The chief and far 
the most lamentable change is the absence of a 
certain lean, ugly, idle, unpopular student, whose 
presence was for me the gist and heart of the whole 
matter; whose changing humours, fine occasional 
purposes of good, flinching acceptance of evil, 
shiverings on wet, east-windy morning journeys 
up to class, infinite yawnings during lecture and 
unquenchable gusto in the delights of truantry, 
made up the sunshine and shadow of my college 
life.” There are many other papers, personal and 
impersonal, in the volume, and all of them have that 
charm of style which makes Mr. Stevenson one of 
the best of literary models. In one of the papers 
he gives us some hints of the way in which he 
acquired his style, but omits mention of that 
element of genius without which the result would 
be left still unaccounted for. 


Or the making of text-books on rhetoric there is 
noend. Their name is legion and yet their merit 
is small. The question that rises again and again 





while reading the mass of books on this subject is: 
How could practical teachers—for such the authors 
appear by their titles to be—ever have produced 
works so useless as text-books. So many and so 
useless practically have these treatises been, that 
the world outside the schools have come to fecl that 
rhetoric cannot be taught, and the inclination has 
been to let the boy get his art of expression, as his 
grammar, by accident. Yet there have been, and 
are, some notable exceptions. Professor Hope, of 
Princeton College, thirty years ago published pri- 
vately a little volume that richly merited a public 
imprint, which his death prevented. Professor Day, 
of Yale, gave collegiate teachers a difficult but val- 
uable class-room book in his ‘‘Art of Discourse,” 
which, despite much verbiage, has been until re- 
cently without an equal. Professor Clark, of Syra- 
cuse University, last year produced an admirable 
book for academic and high-school classes. This 
year Professor Genung, of Amherst College, in his 
‘* Practical Rhetoric” (Ginn & Co.), furnishes a val- 
uable text-book, which the highest class in high 
schools should be able to handle. Its excellence 
consists in the large space given to the treatment of 
invention as a basis for style, and in the admirable 
subdivision, arrangement, and discussion under this 
all-important but much neglected head. The treat- 
ment, under the heading ‘* Mental Habits That Pro- 
mote Invention” of habits of observation, of thought, 
and of reading, will be very helpful to every student. 
The chapter on argumentation is especially good, 
with its clear setting-forth of proofs, and its whole- 
some caution as to the value of analogy. We are 
sorry to see so valuable a book helping, even indi- 
rectly, to perpetuate the antiquated explanation of 
King as can-ing, Ableman (p. 33), which Stubbs 
calls an absurd derivation. The author very justly 
calls attention, on page 119, to the frequent mis- 
placing of the word ‘‘ only,” but occasionally illus- 
trates the error in his own text. But these are 
minor blemishes, and the book is well worthy of 
careful examination by teachers seeking a good class 
book. Such will do well to read the first pages on 
‘*Style in General” for their own benefit, and to 
begin recitations at page 28. 


AnouTt a year ago, Mr. D. H. Montgomery pub- 
lished an extremely interesting sketch of the polit- 
ical and social development of the Anglo-Norman 
nation, entitled ‘“‘The Leading Facts of English 
History” (Ginn & Co.). The plan was original, 
the style simple, and the book was remarkable for 
the number of facts not usually to be met with in 
manuals and school histories. The work now comes 
to us under the same title, but enlarged to at least 
double its original length. Its character is still 
more pronounced as a book containing just those 
facts one needs most to know. Anyone comparing 
it with other compendious historical sketches will 
be struck by the rarity of the good sense shown by 
this author in the selection of his material. Even 
in treating of the bloody wars ‘‘of the kites and 
crows,” of the Plantagenets, of the Roses, much 
more space is devoted to laws, manners, reforms, 
architecture, letters,—to whatever works for civili- 
zation and righteousness,—than to the doings of 
royalty. As might be expected, this feature of the 
book becomes still more pronounced in treating of 
the humaner modern era. Few will lay down this 
book without having something added to their 
stock of knowledge. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
JANUARY, 1888. 


Abbe, Cleveland. Popular Science. 

American Authors and British Pirates. New Princeton. 
American —_ =— Hall. New Princeton. 

Balzac. E.S. Holden. 

Blind, Dreams of. ——— Jastrow. New Princeton. 
Browning Craze, The. Edgar oy Lippincott. 
Canada, Prosper Bender. M m. Hist. 

Carpenter, Samuel. Wharton ©. t— Mag. Am. Hist. 
Children’s i History of. C. M. Hewins. Atlantic. 
Christ Church, N. Y. City. W.J. Davies. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Church, The True. oe P. Gould. Andover. 

Churches, City. And 
Constantinople. Theodore Child. Atlantic. 

Coral Reef. Lifeon a. F.H. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Darwin, Life and Letters of. U.S. Jordan. Dial. 
Dreams. R. L. Stevenson. Scrilmer. 

karth, A Girdle Round the. Octave Thanet. Dial. 
E:ueation, A Liberal. E. J. Lowell. Atluntic. 

Evolution and Religious Tnonght. x . _iaCente. Pop. Sci. 
Franklin, Benjamin. W. H. Ray. 

Franklin Letters, Unpublished. ‘S.G. x. hestente. Atlantic. 
French Intelligence. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 

French Sculpture, Modern. eee Child. Harper. 
srenger Sevemnens, The. C. W. Pierson. Pop. Science. 
Hidalgo. Frances C. Baylor. New Princeton 

Horseshoe, Buttle of the. M. J. Wright. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Islamism. Andover. 

Italian Chamber of Deputies. J.S. Farrer. Harper. 
Japan, Tariff in. E. H. House. New Princeton. 

Japanese Art. W. E. Griffis. Scribner. 


Joking, Psychology of. J. H. Jackson. Pop. Science. 
Lake Region Climate, Bela Hubbard. Pop. Science. 
Magi, Adoration of the. H. Van Dvke. Harper. 


Maine, Henry. and Popular Government, Andover. 

Man at Arms, The. E. H. and E. W. Biashfield. Scribner. 

Men of Letters at Bordeaux in 16th Century. N. Princeton. 

Monkeys of Dutch Guiwna, A. Kappler. Popular Science. 

Municipal Finance. ©. C. Hall. Séribner. 

Muslims, Mi-sionsto. T. P. Hughes. Andover. 

o era-Singers. Preterencesof C. E. L.Wingate. Lippincott. 
ur Hundred Days,” After. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 

Pin boy Theological. She. 

Phonology, jeer H. Kellogg. Popular Science. 

Production anc Distribution, D. A. Wells, Popular Science. 

Prohibition. W.J. Tucker. Andover. 

Prohibition, Mistakes of. S. B. Pettengill. Andover. 

Pyramid, The Great. E.L, Wilson. Scribner. 

Race and Language. Horatio Hale. Popular Science. 

Race Theories. John Rhys. New Princeton. 

Railroads and Trade Centers. A. Morgan. Pop. Science. 

Savannah,Ga. I. W. Avery. Harper. 

Science and the Bishops. T. H. Baxiey. a. 3 Science. 

Surplus Revenue. H.C. Atams. New Pri 

U. S. Gov't, Fundamental Principles of. "Mag. ‘Am. Hist. 

Ulysses, On the Track of. Paul Shorey. 

Weed. Thurlow. Martha J. Lamb. Maa. a "Hist. 

Westminster, America in. Archbishop Farrar. Haryer. 

Wordsworth. T. C. Williams. Andover. 

Yucatan, Discovery of. Alice D. Le Plongeon. M. A. H. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of December by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections from the 
Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Intro- 
duction by Clarence Cook. Illustrated with Portraits 
and Views. Square > pp. 239. Yellow edges. C. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


My Aoeeteere ond Reminiscences. By W. P. 
™_ 2mo, pp. 508. Portrait. Harper & Bros. 
Ormsby M. Mitchel. Astronomer and General. A 


Biographical Narrative. By his son F. A. Mitchel. 
os ee Gilt top. Portrait. Houghton, Mifflin 


Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author. By Ed- 
ward J. Trelawny. A New Edition, with two Portraits. 


12mo, pp. 312. Scribner & Welford. $1.75. 
Richard Le, eetee. A fiw ys From the German of 
George E 347. Portrait. W. 8. Gotts- 


berger. $1.25. 
The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier. By G. 
* —— 12mo, pp, 232. Gilt top. D. Appleten & 





Matthew Calbraith Perry. A Typical oe Naval 
Cfficer. By W. E. Griffis. = pp. 459. Gilt top. 
Portrait. Cupples & Hurd. $2 00. 


Ben Harden: His Times and Contemporaries. With 
Selections from his Speechvs. By L. P. Little. 8vo, 
pp. 640. Portrait. Cloth, $3.50; sheep, $4.50. 

Victor Hugo. By a Witness of his Life (Madame Hugo 
Translated from the French by C. E. Wilbour. 

pp. 175. G. W. Dillingham. 75 cents. 

Greek Life and Thought. From ag 3 Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest. By J. P. Mahaffy. Crown 
8vo, pp. 600. Macmillin & Co. $3.50 

From Pharaoh to Fellah. By C. F. M. Bell. Illustrated. 
sao. 8vo, pp. 187. Gilt edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


~< 


The Story of Ireland. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 435. “ The Story of the Nations.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 
The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. In- 


cluding his private as well as his official and scien- 
tific correspondence, and numerous letters and 
documents now for the first time printed, with many 
others net included in any former collection. Also 
the unmutilated and correct version of his autobi- 
ography. Compiled and edited by John Bigelow. To 
be completed in ten volumes, royal 8vo, half leather, 
gilt tops. This edition (which will be the most com- 
lete ever is<ued) will be printed from type and lim. 
ted to 600 sets, numbered. Vols. I. to V. now ready. 
G. P. Putvam's Sons. Per vol., net, $5.00 

R. L. Stevenson’s Essays. Memories and Portraits, 
Virginibus Puerisque, Familiar Stuvties of Men and 
Books. 3vols.,12mo. C. Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 

Talks to Young Men (with Asides to Young Women), 
By Robert Collyer. 16mo. pp. 233. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Hortus Inclusus. Messages from the Wood to the Gar- 
den, Sentin happy days to the Sister Ladies of the 
Thwaite Coniston. By their Thankful Friend John 
Ruskin, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 164. Gilt top. John Wiley 
&Souns. $1.00. 


Women and Men. By T. W. Higginson. 16mo, pp. 326. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George 


Saintsbury. Vol. 2. Library — 
Gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $1.7 

The Same. Student's Edition. Net, rag 

Social Equilibrium, and Other Problems, Ethical and 
heen By George Batchelor. 12mo, pp. 236. G. H 

3. 

Legends jrom Story-Land. By J. “ ‘een 16mo, pp. 
87. Boards. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00 

The Story of Some Famous Books. By F. Saunders. 
ry pp. 208. Gilt top, half leather. London. Net, 


12mo, pp. 471. 


The Same. American Edition. Cloth. A. C. Armstrong 
&Son. $1.25. 
A ogg | fF Letters. To Busy Girls on Practical Mat- 
7 @ race H. Dodge. lémo, pp. 139. Funk & 
Wesel. 50 cents. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry 
Irving and F. A. Marshall. ith Notes and Introduc- 
tions to each Play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakes. 
pearian Scholars, and numerous Illustrations b 
Gordon Browne. = 8vo. Gilt top. Vol. 
Scribner & Welford. $3.00 

Annals of the English Stage. From Thomas Better- 
ton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Edited 
and Revised by K. W. Lowe. With fifty Copperplate 
Portraits, and eighty Wood Engravings. 3 vols., 
8vo. Half leather. Gi t tops. . Net, $18.90. 

Taming of the Shrew. A Comeily by William Shakes. 
peare. Asarranged by Angustin Dal Scenes Pho- 
tographed by Electric Light by the P otogravure Co. 
Portraits by Saroney. Reproduced in Photogravure,. 

Vellum paner covers, with Portrait of Miss Rehan, 
tied with ribbon. Net, $2.00. 

Locrine. A Tragedy. By A. C. Swinburne. 
138. Worthington Co. $1.50. 

Madalena; or, The Maid’s Mischief, A Drama. By T. 

Warner. 12mo, pp. 245. Gilttop. J.B. Lippincott 


12mo, pp. 








Co 

The C dia and C 4h. te Alighieri. A 
New Translation, with Notes, ssays,and a Biograph- 
ical Introduction. By E. i enaee _ 2 vols., 
large 8vo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $12 

The Book of British Ballads. Edited — 8. C. Hall. 
Testes. 18mo, pp. 368. ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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does not imply that the government is to do all the 
nation’s business. There will be a centralization of 
power, but not of functions, except, say, these 
three: that of being general statistician, general 
manager, and general arbitrator. These the collec- 
tivity will take upon itself, leaving all the rest to 
—r, free associations of workers.” There will 

a ‘‘government over things, instead of over 
men.” ‘‘It will be administered by the competent, 
skilful, and wise.” These will ‘‘ inevitably gravitate 
toward the leadership of affairs when they are 
selected from below by free citizens, independent of all 
individuals.” Mr. Gronlund belongs, not in real 
life, but in an Arcadia, where beings devoid 
of an eye to Number One exist, and where egoism 
is not merely subordinated, but swallowed up in 
altruism. 


Two volumes have been recently added to the 
authorized American edition of the writings of Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner’s). One of them, 
“‘Virginibus Puerisque,” is an old volume, for 
several years out of print in England, and one of 
his most attractive works. The other, styled 
‘*Memories and Portraits,” consists of papers now 
permanently published for the first time, and con- 
taining some of his latest periodical contributions. 
It would be difficult to find more wholesome readin 
for youths and maidens than the volume dedicated 
to them, so free from cant, so suggestive and stim- 
ulating. The joy of living, a joy unknown to the 
‘‘army of anemic and tailorish persons who occupy 
the face of this planet with so much propriety,” 
but within reach of everyone not hopelessly out 
of tune with the world, is Mr. Stevenson’s theme, 
enforced by many unconventional arguments and 
wise sayings. He does not deal in book-precepts, 
but pleads for the fullest play of the healthy in- 
stincts of youth, and, for that matter, of other 
seasons no less. ‘‘ Our affections and beliefs are 
wiser than we; the best that is in us is better than 
we can understand, for it is grounded beyond 
experience, and guides us, blindfold, but safe, from 
one age on to another.” In the ‘‘ Memories and Por- 
traits” we find some autobiographical chapters of 
much interest. What could be franker than this 
description of the author's former self, in the chap- 
ter called ‘‘ Some College Memories.” He is speak- 
ing of the differences between the university of the 
present and of his own day. ‘‘The chief and far 
the most lamentable change is the absence of a 
certain lean, ugly, idle, unpopular student, whose 
presence was for me the gist and heart of the whole 
matter; whose ee humours, fine occasional 
purposes of good, flinching acceptance of evil, 
shiverings on wet, east-windy morning journeys 
up to class, infinite yawnings during lecture and 
unquenchable gusto in the delights of truantry, 
made up the sunshine and shadow of my college 
life.” There are many other papers, personal and 
impersonal, in the volume, and all of them have that 
charm of style which makes Mr. Stevenson one of 
the best of literary models. In one of the papers 
he gives us some hints of the way in which he 
acquired his style, but omits mention of that 
element of genius without which the result would 
be left still unaccounted for. 


Or the making of text-books on rhetoric there is 
noend. Their name is legion and yet their merit 
is small. The question that rises again and again 











while reading the mass of books on this subject is: 
How could practical teachers—for such the authors 
appear by their titles to be—ever have produced 
works so useless as text-books. So many and so 
useless practically have these treatises been, that 
the world outside the schools have come to feel that 
rhetoric cannot be taught, and the inclination has 
been to let the boy get his art of expression, as his 
grammar, by accident. Yet there have been, and 
are, some notable exceptions. Professor Hope, of 
Princeton College, thirty years ago published pri- 
vately a little volume that richly merited a public 
imprint, which his death prevented. Professor Day, 
of Yale, gave collegiate teachers a difficult but val- 
uable class-room book in his ‘‘Art of Discourse,” 
which, despite much verbiage, has been until re- 
cently without an equal. Professor Clark, of Syra- 
cuse University, last year produced an admirable 
book for academic and high-school classes. This 
year Professor Genung, of Amherst College, in his 
‘* Practical Rhetoric” (Ginn & Co.), furnishes a val- 
uable text-book, which the highest class in high 
schools should be able to handle. Its excellence 
consists in the large space given to the treatment of 
invention as a basis for style, and in the admirable 
subdivision, arrangement, and discussion under this 
all-important but much neglected head. The treat- 
ment, under the heading ‘* Mental Habits That Pro- 
mote Invention” of habits of observation, of thought, 
and of reading, will be very helpful to every student. 
The chapter on argumentation is especially good, 
with its clear setting-forth of proofs, and its whole- 
some caution as to the value of analogy. We are 
sorry to see so valuable a book helping, even indi- 
rectly, to perpetuate the antiquated explanation of 
King as can-ing, Ableman (p. 33), which Stubbs 
calls an absurd derivation. The author very justly 
calls attention, on page 119, to the frequent mis- 
piacing of the word ‘‘ only,” but occasionally illus- 
trates the error in his own text. But these are 
minor blemishes, and the book is well worthy of 
careful examination by teachers seeking a good class 
book. Such will do well to read the first pages on 
‘*Style in General” for their own benefit, and to 
begin recitations at page 28. 


AxsouT a year ago, Mr. D. H. Montgomery pub- 
lished an extremely interesting sketch of the polit- 
ical and social development of the Anglo-Norman 
nation, entitled ‘‘The Leading Facts of English 
History” (Ginn & Co.). The plan was original, 
the style simple, and the book was remarkable for 
the number of facts not usually to be met with in 
manuals and school histories. The work now comes 
to us under the same title, but enlarged to at least 
double its original length. Its character is still 
more pronounced as a book containing just those 
facts one needs most to know. Anyone comparing 
it with other compendious historical sketches will 
be struck by the rarity of the good sense shown by 
this author in the selection of his material. Even 
in treating of the bloody wars ‘‘of the kites and 
crows,” of the Plantagenets, of the Roses, much 
more space is devoted to laws, manners, reforms, 
architecture, letters,—to whatever works for civili- 
zation and righteousness,—than to the doings of 
royalty. As might be expected, this feature of the 
book becomes still more pronounced in treating of 
the humaner modern era. Few will lay down this 
book without having something added to their 
stock of knowledge. 
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Abbe, Cleveland. Popular Science. 
American Authors and British Pirates. 
American Life. John Hall. 
Balzac. E.S. Holden. ibner. 

Blind, Dreams of. Joseph Jastrow. New Princeton. 
Browning Craze, The. Edgar waweuts. Lippincott. 
Canada. Prosper Bender. M m. Hist. 

Carpenter, Samuel. Wharton Ut Mag. Am. Hist. 
Children’s Books, History of. C.M. Hewins. Atlantic. 
Christ Church, N. Y. City. W. J. “Davies. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Church, The True. E. P. Gould. Andover. 

Churches, City. Andover. 

Constantinople. Theodore Child. Atlantic. 

Coral Reef. Lifeon a. F.H. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Darwin, Life and Letters of. D. S. mma Dial. 
Dreams. R. L. Stevenson. Seribn 

karth, A Girdle Round the. Getave Thanet. Dial. 
E:ineation, A Liberal. E. J. Lowell. Atlantic. 

Evolution and Religious Tnonght. J. LeConte. Pop. Sci. 
Franklin, Benjamin. W.H. Ray. Dial. 

Franklin Letters, Unpublished. 8.G.W. oy Atlantic. 
French Intelligence. W.C. Brownell. Scribne 

French Sculpture, Modern. Theodore Child. erper. 
Granger Movement. The. C. W. Pierson. Pop. Science. 
Hidalgo. Frances C. Baylor. New Princeton. 
Horseshoe, Buttle of the. M. J. Wright. 
Islamism. Andover. 

Italian Chamber of Deputies. J.S. Farrer. Harper. 
Japan, Tariff in. E. H. House. New mene 
Japanese Art. W. E. Griffis. Scribne 
Joking. Psychology of. J. H. Sncheen. 
Lake Region Climate. Bela Hubbard. Pop. : 

Magi, Adoration of the. H. Van Dvke. Harper. 

Maine, Henry. and Popular Government. Andover. 

Man at Arms, The. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. Scribner. 
Men of Letters at Bordeaux in 16th Century. N. Princeton. 
Monkeys of Dutch Guiwna, A. Kappler. Popular Science. 
Municipal Finance. C.C. Hall. Séribner. 

Muslims, Mi-sionsto. T. P. Hughes. Andover. 
Opera-Singers. Preferences of C. CB. LL. Wingate. Lippincoit. 
“Our Hundred Days,” After. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 
Pessimism, Theological. Andover. 

Phonology, English. T. H. Kellogg. Popular Science. 
Production and Distribution. D. A. Wells. Popular Science. 
Prohibition. W.J. Tucker. Andover. 
Prohibition, Mistakes of. S. B. Pettengill. Andover. 
Pyramid, The Great. E. L. Wilson, Scribner. 

Race and Language. Horatio Hale. Popular Science. 
Race Theories. John Rhys. New Princeton. 

Railroads and Trade Centers, A. Morgan. Pop. Science. 
Savannah,Ga. I. W. Averv. Harper. 

Science and the Bishops. T.H. Huxley. Pop. Science. 
Surplus Revenne. H.C. Atlams. New Princeton. 

U. S. Gov't, Fundamental Principles of. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Ulysses, On the Track of. Paul Shorey. Diul. 

Weed. Thurlow. Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. Hist. 


New Princeton. 
New Princeton. 


Mag. Am. Hist. 


Pop. Science. 


Westminster, Americx in. Archbishop Farrar. Haryer. 
Wordsworth. T. C. Williams. Andover. 
Yucatan, Discovery of. Alice D. Le Plongeon. M. A. H. 
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[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
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A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections from the 
Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Intro- 
duction by Clarence Cook. Illustrated with Portraits 
and Views. Square pp. 239. Yellow edges. C. 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 

My ag ag and Reminiscences. 


By W. P. 
= 2m0o, pp. 508. Portrait. 


Harper & Bros. 


Ormsby M. Mitchel. Astronomer and General. A 
Biographical Narrative. By his son F. A. Mitchel. 
12mo, pp. 392. Gilt top. Portrait. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00. 


Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author. By Ed- 
ward J. Trelawny. A New Edition, with two Portraits. 


12mo, pp. 312. Scribner & Welford. $1.75. 

Richard Le om A ae ew From the German of 
George E mo, pp. 347. Portrait. W. 8. Gotts- 
berger. $1.35. Ys) 


The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier. By G. 
. ‘= 12mo, pp, 232. 


Gilt top. D. Appleton & 








Matthew Calbraith Perry. A Typical Aneta, Naval 
Officer. By W. E. Griffis. 12ino, pp. 459. Gilt top. 
Portrait. Cupples & Hurd. $2 00. 

Ben Harden: His Times and Contemporaries. With 
Selections from his Speechvs. By L. P. Little. 8vo, 
pp. 640. Portrait. Cloth, $3.50; sheep, $4.50. 

Victor Hugo. By a Witness of his Life ete Hugo 
Translated from the French by C. E. Wilbour. 
pp. 175. G. W. Dillingham. 75 cents. 

Greek Life and Thought. From the Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest. By J. P. Mahaffy. Crown 
8vo, pp. 600. Macmillin & Co. $3.50 

From Pharaoh to Fellah. By C. F. M. Bell. Illustrated. 
road 8vo, pp. 187. Gilt edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


~< 


The Story of Ireland. By the Hon. Emil 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 4%5. “ The Story of t. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 


ESSAYS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. In- 
cluding his private as well as his official and scien- 
tific correspondence, and numerous letters and 
documents now for the first time printed, with many 
others nut included in any former collection. Also 
the unmutilated and correct version of his autobi- 
ography. Compiled and edited by John Bigelow. To 
becompleted in ten volumes, royal 8vo, half leather, 
gilt tops. This edition (which will be the most com. 

lete ever is<ued) will be printed from type and lim- 
a to 600 sets, numbered. Vols, I. to V. now ready. 
P. Putwuam's Sons. Per vol., net, 

R. rs eo Essays. Memories and Portraits, 
Virginibus Puerisque, Familiar Stuties of Men and 
Books. 3vols.,12mo. C. Scribner's Sons. 

Talks to Young Men (with Asides to Young Women). 
By Robert Collyer. 16mo. pp. 233. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Hortus Inclusus. Messages from the Wood to the Gar- 
den, Sent in happy days to the Sister Ladies of the 
Thwaite Coniston. By their Thankful Friend John 
Ruskin, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 164. Gilt top. John Wiley 
&Suns. $1.00. 

Women and Men. By T. W. Higginson. 
Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. 
Saintsbury. Vol. 2. Library —* 
Gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $1.7: 

The Same. Student's Edition. Net, ro 00. 

Social Equilibrium, and Other Problems, Ethical and 
hear By George Batchelor. 12mo, pp. 236. G. H. 

Legends jrom Story-Land. By J. bf pa 16mo, pp. 
“7. Boards. ©. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00 P 

The Story of Some Famous Books. By F. Saunders. 
arty pp. 208. Gilt top, half leather. London. Net, 


Lawless. 
Nations.” 


16mo, pp. 326. 


By George 
12mo, pp. 471. 


The Same. fort Edition. Cloth. A. C. Armstrong 


&Son. $1.2 

A Bundle of Biase To Busy Girls on Practical Mat- 
ters. By Grace H. Dodge. Ismo, pp. 139. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 50 cents. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry 
Irving and F. A. Marshall. ith Notes and Introduc- 
tions to each Play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakes. 
pearian Scholars, and numerous Illustrations b 
Gordon Browne. Square 8vo. Gilt top. Vol. 
Scribner & Welford. 00. 

Annals of the English Stage. From Thomas Better- 
ton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Edited 
and Revised by RK. W. Lowe. With fifty Copperplate 
Portraits, and eighty Wood Engravings. 3 vols., 
8vo. Half leather. SGi t tops. Net, $18.90. 

ae. of the Shrew. A Cometly by William Shakes. 
peare. Asarranged by Augustin Dal Scenes Pho- 
tographed by Electric ‘Light by the P otogravure Co. 
Portraits by Saroney. Reproduced in Photogravure. 
Vellum poner covers, with Portrait of Miss Rehan, 


tied with ribbon. Net, $2.00. 
Locrine. A Tragedy. By A.C.Swinburne. 12mo, pp. 
138. Worthington Co. $1.50. 7 
A Drama. By 


Madalena ; or, The Maid’s Mischief. 
. Warner. 12mo, pp. 245. Gilt top. 
Co. $1.00. 

The C dia and ; hs te Alighieri. A 
New Translation, wie Notes, ssays,and a Biograph.- 
ical Introduction. By E. H. ae, > D.D. 2 vols., 
large 8vv. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $12.00. 

The Book of — ~~ Ballads. Edited by S. C. Hall. 
itastenec. 18mo, pp. = ** Knickerbocker Nuggets.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sone. $1.50. 
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Fifty | Years of English Song. Selections from the 
ts of the Reign of Victoria. Edited and arranged 
wow “se F. aay. 4vols.,12mo. A. D. F. Randolph 

Jo. $5.00. 

Eudora. A Tale of Love. By M.B.M. Toland. With 
Drawings by H. 8. Mowbray and W. H. Gibson, and 
Decorations in the Text by L.S. Ipsen. 8vo, gilt top, 
and ornate gilt covers. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

Women: 1862. By Constance F. Woolson. 12mo, pp. 
92. Gilttop. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.00. 

Lotus and Jewel. Containing “In an Indian Temple,” 
“A Casket of Gems.” “A Queen’s Revenge.” With 
other Poems. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 16mo, pp. 
%3. Robert Bros. $1.00. 

Poems. By David A. Wasson. l6mo, pp. 165. Portrait. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Letters from Colorado. By i. L. * senens 16mo, pp. 158. 
Gilt top. Cupples & Hurd. $1.2 

The Holy Child; or, The Flight a Egypt. By T. E. 
Van Bibber. With Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, pp. 251. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Heart Lyrics. By Jessie F. O'Donnell. 12mo, pp. 111. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $125. 

Moly. A Book of Poems. By Curtis og 12mo, pp. 134. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

Life and Love. Poems. By R.B. Wilson. 16mo, pp. 268. 
Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. With Ivry and the Armada. 
By Lord Macaulay. 18mo, pp. 167. Gilt top. White 
& Allen. $1.50. 

Eeggnde of the Susquehanna, and Other Poems. By 

T. H. Purdy. With Dlustrations by F. O. C. Darley 
and F. E. Lummis. 16mo, pp. 197. J. B. Lippincott 
Co, $1.50. 

Meadow Melodies. By C. F. Gerry. wen 8vo, 
pp. 124. Giltedges. Lee & Shepard. $1.7 

Rhymes of a Barrister. 18mo, pp. 83. co vellum. 

ittle, Brown &Co, $1.00. 

Afterwhiles. By J. W. ae. I6mo, pp. 160. Gilt top. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25 


Poems. By Violet Fane. Including **Constance’s Fate,” 
“Dawn to Noon,” ete. 2mo. G. W. Dillingham. $1.50. 

Misadventures at Margate. A Legend of Jarvis’s 
Jetty. Written by T. . ww Pictured by E. M. 
Jessop. Folio. $3.00. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—ART. 


Musical Instruments. Historic, Rare, and Unique. 
The Selection, Introduction and Descriptive Notes by 
A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., London, Illustrated by Fifty 
Plates in_Colors, drawn by William Gibb, ~ Limited 
Edition. Large quarto, Half vellum. Gilt edges. 
Edinburgh. Net, $25.00. 

The Pilates —— the various Instruments per- 
fectly. The color printing is of the most exquisite 
description, and has rarely been equalled, certainly 
never sur 
Raphael. His Life, Works, and Times. By Eugene 

untz. New Edition. Revised from the Second French 
Edition by W. Armstrong. B.A., Oxon. With numer. 
our Illustrations. Large 8vo, pp. 1 Gilttop. A.C. 
Armstrong «& Son. .00. 

The Modern School of Art. Edited by Wilfrid Mey- 
nell, With numervus Illustrations. Quarto, Gilt 
edges. Cassell & Co. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
i Edition. Thoroughly revised. Edited by R. E. 
Graves. Part IX. Paper. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 
Yellowstone National Park. Photogravures from 

Nature. Oblong quarto, F. J. Haynes. $7.50. 


SCIENTIFIC—SHIPS OF WAR. 


Origins of the English People and of the English 
ton nguage. ——s iled from the best and latest author- 
ities. By Jea oemer, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 657. Gilt 
top. D. \ppleton & Co. $38.50. 

Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of 
Weather yy — , & to ae, By the Hon. R. 
Abercromby. pp. 4 he International Scien- 
tific Series.” D. “Applcten & Oo. oy 75. 

Pre-Glacial Man, and the Aryan Race. A History pe 
Creation, and of the Birthplace and Bey wig AY 
Man in Central Asia, from B. C. 32. to B.C 
with a History of the Aryan Race, po wad LO B.C 
15,000, their rise and progress, etc., etc. 4 Lorenzo 
Burge. 12mo, pp. 272. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Modern Ships of War. By Sir E. J. Keep, M. P., and 
E. Simpson, Rear Admiral U.S.N. ith ‘Su ple- 
mentary Chapters and Notes by J. D. J. Kelley, Lieut. 
ge Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 234 Harper & Bros. 
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Lectures on Bacteria. By A. De Bary. Second, Improved 
Edition. Authorized Translation be H. E. F. aes 
M.A. Revised by I. B. Balfour, M.A., M. ; 
12mo, pp. 193. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. Net, $1.50. 

The Asteroids, or Minor Planets between Mars and 
Jupiter. By D. Kirkwood, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 57. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 75 cents. 

A Practical Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Fats 
and Oils. Comprising both Fixed and Volatile Oils, 
their Physical and Chemical Properties and Uses, 
the manner of extracting them, and practical rules 
for testing them. etc. Edited chiefly from the Ger. 
man of Drs. K. Schaedler, G. W. Askinson, and R. 
Brunner. With additions and list of American 

——— relating to the extraction, rendering, refin- 
7 oa | and bleaching of fats and oils. By 
T. yp teh [ses Engravings. 8vo, pp. 739. 


Steam Boiler Explosions. In Theory and in Practice. 
By R. H. Thurston, M.A., Doc., Eng.  Lllustrated. 
12mo, pp. 173. John Wiley & Sons. $1.50. 


ECONOMICS. 


The Old South = the New. A Series of Letters. By 
the Hon. W. Kelley. I2mo, pp. 162. ‘“ Questions of 
the Day,” No. xiv. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Women and Work. An Essay treating on Health and 
Physical Development, of the Higher Education of 
Girls, and the Intellectual or More Systematised 
Effort of Women. By Emily Pfeiffer. 12mo, pp. 185. 
Ticknor &Co. Net, $1.50. 

Slav or Saxon. A Study of the Growth and Tendencies 
of — haw By W. D. Foulke, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 1 = ae of the Day,” No. XLIII. G. 
P. Putnam’s + ™, $1.00. 

Family Living on A. a Year. A Daily Reference 

20k for young and inexperienced housewives. By 
Juliet Corson. lémo, pp. 437. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Wealth and Progress. A Critical Examination of the 
Labor Problem. The Natural Basis for Industrial 
Reform, or How to Increase Wages Without Reducing 
Profitsor Lowering Rents. The Economic Philosophy 
of the Eight Hour Movement. at? Gunton. 12mo, 
pp. 332. D. Appleton & Co. $1.90. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


The Education of Man. By F.Froebel. Translated from 
theGerman and annotated by W. N. Hailmann, A.M. 
12mo, pp. . 332. ** International Education Series.”” D. Apple- 
ton & $1.50. 

Hand- seek of Volapiik. The International Language. 
By C. E. Sprague. I2mo, pp. 119. 8. R. Winchell & 
Co. $1.00. 

Elocution for Advanced Pupils. A Practical Treatise. 
Hi = Murray. 12mo, pp. 143. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

(i 
adireage ofthe Dead. By C.C. Marble. i6mo, pp. 116. 
. W. Dillingham. 75 cents. 


me... e’s Almanac for 1888. A Compendium of 
useful and interesting information concerning our 
own (Great Britain) and Foreign Countries, Colonies, 
pont 12mo, pp. 336. Paper. G. Routledge & Sons. 50 
cents. 


FICTION. 


The Novels of Charles Brockden Brown. 6 vols., 8vo. 
Gilt top. Half vellum. Edition limited to 500 sets, 
numbered. David McKay. Net, $18.00 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 5 vols. Large-paper 
edition. Half leather. Gilt tops. Little, Brown & 
Co. Net, $12.50. 

Notre-Dame. By Victor —s With Illustrations from 
Designs by Victor Hugo, ow , Brion, Johannot, 
and other eminent French — — 2vols. Large 8vo. 
Geo, Routledge & Sons. Net, 

The Toilers of the Sea. By Tuten Hugo. With 150 Illus. 
trations from designs by wy D. Vierge, and 
oy Hugo. 2vols., large 8vo. G. Routledge & Sons. 

ve 

The Waverly : Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. “ The 

ition.” 2% vols., l6mo, Gilt tops. White & 
Allen. $18. 75. 


som ben eise. By W. D. Howells. 12mo, pp. 484. Harper 


me... Patof. By F. Marion Crawford. Imo 456. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 — 
The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By Cc. $i Gpeetecs. 16mo, 
pp. 257. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Curtis. oe. Kate G. Wells. Bg pp. 271, Tick- 
nor & Co. 

A Suasiiecen Plebeian. By Julia Magruder. 12mo, 
pp. 228. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
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Free in and other Georgian Sketches. By oa C. 
Harris. 12mo, pp. 236. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

A Russian Proprietor, and Other Stories. From the 
Russian of Count L. N. Tolstoi. 12mo, pp.349. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 

The Vagrant, and Other Tales. From the Russian of 
) gy as Korolénko. 12mo., pp. 285. T. Y. Crowell & 

O. 2 

Major Lawrence, F.L.S. B 
16mo, pp. 332. H. Holt & Co. 
Hour Series,” cloth, $1.00 

A Prince of the Blood. By James Payn. 
Harper & Bros. 75 cents 

The Fortunes of the Paradaye. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las. 12mo, pp. 407. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

The Monk’s Wedding. By. F. =v er. 12mo, pp, 169. 
Gilt top. Cupples & Hurd. $1.25, 

Zorah. A Love Tale of Modern Egypt. By Elizabeth 
Balch (D.T.S.) 12mo, pp. 287. Cupples & Hurd. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

—- A Story of To-day. By M 

ition. 12mo, pp. 248. G. H. Ellis. iso, 

a. Last Von Reckenburg. From the German of Louise 
Von Francois. 12mo, pp. 370. Cupples & Hurd. $1.50. 

The Vanderheyde Manor-House. r Mary Cruger. 
12mo, pp. 323. Worthington Co. $1.25. 

Five Hundred matrereet and Other stories of New Eng- 
ry wer By C. E 16mo, pp. 305. Little, Brown 








Hon. Emily Lawless, 
aper, 30 cents; “Leisure 


16mo, pp. 270. 
New 


see 


Old New-England Days. 
Sophie M, Damon. 
$1.25. 


A Story of True Life. 
12mo, pp. 434. Cupples & turd, 


Andy Merrigan’s Great Discovery, and Other Irish 
Tales. By F. M. Allen. I6mo, pp. 236. D. Appleton & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A Fishery Imbroglio. Treating of a Question in the 
Domain of Inter-Sexual Politics. By C. W. Woolsey. 
In unique cover, embellished with actual fishing flies. 
Published by the author. $1.50. 

Bledisloe; or, Aunt Pen’s American Nieces. 
national Story. ne Ada M. Trotter. 
Cupples & Hurd. $1.50. 

Texar’s Revenge; or, North against South (Nord contre 

Sud). A Tale of the American Civil War. By Jules 
Verne. Illustrated. 12mo. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. 

The Path to Fame. By E. Ruben. Square 12mo, pp. 342. 

O. Lauckner. $1.25. 


How Deacon Tubman and Parson Whitney Kept New 
Year’s, and Other Stories. By W. H. H. Murray. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 196. Cupples & Hurd. $1.25. 

Miss Varian of New York. A Newport and New York 
Society Novel. A ? 12mo, pp. 372. Paper. G. W. 
Dillingham. 50 cen 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les Editions Originales des Romantiques. Par L. 
Derdme. ‘‘Causeries d’Un Ami des Livres.” Tirage a 
Trente Exemplaires, sur prpier vélin a laforme. 2 
vols.,8vo. Fancy paper covers. Paris. Net, $24.00. 

Madame Chrysanthéme. Pur Pierre Loti. Dessins et 
po gia oh de Rossiet Myrbach. 8vo, pp. 328. Paper 

aris. Ne 


Francois le onal Par George Sand. Dessins et 
Aquarelles de Eugéne Burnaud. 8vo, pp. 259. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $3.50. 

Chants du Soldat, Ouvrage Couronné par l’Academie 
Francaise. Par Paul Derouléde. Dessins et Aqua- 
relles de De Neuville, Detaille, ete. 8vo, pp. 317. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $3.50. 

DL’ Art. —o— Entretiens. 
Par E. Pécaut et C. Baude. 
90 cents. 

Napoléon. Et Ses Detracteurs. Parle spaae Napoléon. 
16mo, pp. 313. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Alphonsine. Par A. Belot. 16mo, pp. 323. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Le Capitaine Régnier. Types er et Militaires. 
16mo, pp. 336. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Madame Adonis. Par Rachilde. iémo, pp. 296. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Turgot. Par Leon Say. 

16mo, pp. 208. Paper. 


An Inter. 
12mo, pp. 324. 


A l’Usage de la Jeunesse. 
8vo, pp. 238. Paris. Net, 


“* Les Grands Ecrivains Francais.” 
Portrait. Paris. Net, 60 cents. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTHS. 
A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 16mo, pp. 
258. Ro 1.25. 


berts Bros. 
The = of George Washington. Studied anew. B 
E. E. e. Lilustrated. 12mo, pp. 392. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 
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Ships, Sailors and the Sea. By R. J. Cornewall-Jones. 

llustrated. 12mo, pp. 320. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Cedwalla; or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. > f F. 
Cowper, M.A, Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 370. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $1.50. 

Captain Trafalgar. A ye A of the Mexican Gulf. 
From the French of André Laurie. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 280. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Perils Afloat, and Brigands Ashore. By A 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 288. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Jack Hall: or, The School Days of an American Boy. 
By R. Grant. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 304. Jordon, 
Marsh & Co. $1.25. 

A Little Step-Daughter. By the author of “ The Atelier 
du Lys,” etc. 12mo, pp. 265. T. Whittaker. Net, $1.05. 

o—-, a Year, and What it Brought. a Jane An. 

rews. 12mo, pp. 233. Lee & Shepard. $1.00, 

Faith’s Festivals. By Mar 
covers, tied with plush. ee & Shepard. 75 cents. 
Shanks’s Pony. By ¥F. Langbridge, M.A. Lllustrated. 

16mo, pp. 119. London. 75 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


Toto’s Merry Winter. Ry Laura E. Richards, Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 296. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Little Miss Pegg oy: Only a Nursery Story. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. With Pictures by Walter Crane. 16mo, 
Pp. 195, en bee 

Little Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of Any 
Age. By L. Malet. Illustrated. Square 12mo, pp. 168. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

ee Waggings of Old Tales. Two — 

rated. 16mo, pp. 165. Tieknor Co. $1.00, 
oun and Spice and Al That’s Nice. Selected by 
the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
186. Fancy boards. Roberts Bros. 

Very Short Stories. In very short words. 
Emmeline M. Plunket. Illustrated. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 75 cents. 





Lewis. 


Lakeman. Fancy paper 


Tllus- 


75 cents. 


By the Hon. 
16mo, pp. 130 


RELIGIOUS. 


Essays on Some of the Modern Guides o 
Thought in Matters of Faith. ~ 4 R. H. 
12mo, pp. 333. Macmillan & Co. $1.50, 

The Divine Man. From the Nativity to the Temptation. 
By G. D. Boardman, 12mo, pp. 306. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

Between the Lights. Thong hts for the Quiet Hour. 
Compiled and Arranged by Fanny B. Bates. 12mo, 
pp. 436. A. D. F. Randolph $1.75. 

Non- Biblical Systems of Religion. A Symposium. By 
the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Rev. Canon Rawlin- 

12mo, pp. 243. T. Whittaker. 


English 
Hutton. 


son, M.A., and others, 
$1.50. : 

Christianity and Evolution: Modern Problems of the 
Faith. By the Revs. G. Matheson, D.D., F. W. Fowle, 
M.A., Sir G. W. Cox, M.A., Prof. Momerie, D.Sc.,LL.D., 
and others. 12mo, pp. 276. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 

Nature in Scripture. A Study of Bible VortQeation in 
the Range of Common Experience. By E. C. Cum- 
mings. 8vo, pp. 357. Cupples & Hurd. $1.75. 

Every-day Christian Life; or, Sermons by the Way. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 16mo, pp. 308. T. Whit- 
taker. $1.25. 

Beyond the Stars; or, Human Life in Heaven. 
Rev. A. McCullay h, D.D. 
D. F. Randolph Co. $1.00. 

Bible Studies. From the Old and New Testaments. 
Covering the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By the 
16mo, pp. 106. Gilt top. A. 


for 1888. By Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 12mo, pp. 342. 
sien S. Barnes & Co. Paper, net, 40 cents; clot » net, 
1.00, 


The Little Flowers of Saint Francis of Assisi, etc. 
Translated from the Italian. With a brief account 
of the Life of Saint Francis. By Abby r , aw. 
16mo, pp. 228. Red edges. Roberts Bros. ‘$1.0 


MEDICAL. 


The Throat and Its Diseases. Including Associated 
Affections of the Nose and Ear. By Lennox Brown, 
¥.R.C.S.E. With 120 Illustrations in color, and 200 
Engravings designed and executed by the author. 
Second Edi ten and enlarged. 8Vv0, pp. 614. Lea 


Transactions of the American Su al Association. 
Vol. V. Edited by J E. Mears, M.D. 8vo, pp. 386. Gilt 
top. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. ‘Net, $4.25. 

Su al y, Fos and Morbid Anatomy. By A. 

5 “a? F.R.C0 16mo, pp. 5443. P. Blakiston, &2 & 
0. 
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600 Medical Don’ts; or, The Physician’s Utility En- 
hanced. By F.C. Valentine, M.D. l6mo, pp. 1 G. 
W. Dillingham. 75 cents. 

Diet. In Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. 
meee, F.R.C.S. l8mo, pp. 94. Cupples & Hurd. 

cents. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co. 








THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication isa professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow. laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.” —Harper’s 
agar. April, 1886. 
»0ks edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. TiTUS MUNSON COAN, 110 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 





TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4, 1887, the Burlington Roate,C. B. & Q 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
express train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
leaves Union Depot. corner Canal and Adams streets, 
Chicago, at 12.01 P.M. daily andl runs to Denver solid, 
arriving at 10.00 P.M. the next day, thus making the run 
from Chicago to Denverin thirty-four hours. This train 
arrives at Omaha at 5 A.M., making the run to Omaha in 
seventeen hours. Corresponding fast train from Denver 
to Chicago. Direct connection made to und from 
St. Lonis with these trains, and at Denver with the fast 
train of the D. & K. G. R. R. for San Franciscoand Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “The Burlington’s 
Number One,” consisting of sleeping cars and coaches 
from Chicago to Omaha and Chicago to Denver without 
change. Meals served en ronte on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha passengers will be allowed to remain in their 
sleeping car until breakfast time. See that your ticket 
reads via the C. B.&Q.R.R. It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines or by 

ressing M ’ 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 

















ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 





Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
Bustness, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Porst, - - Nos. 161 239 284 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








SOCIAL CUSTOMS, by FLORENCE 
H. HALt, at $2.00, and 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN 
COMPANION at $2.50. For with 
these two books at one’s elbow, 
one can make no mistake in parlor 
or kitchen, as every possible ques- 
tion may be answered from their 
combined wisdom. They are com- 
prehensive, practical, reliable, and 
authoritative, and the Kitchen Com- 
panion is fully illustrated. 


Your bookseller will show you these hand- 
some volumes, or they will be sent you pre- 
paid on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Bosroy. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 





“The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer 


cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 








Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 





The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ui*rs of all Pencils. 
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"NEW PRINCETON REVIEW FOR 1888. 


Occupying a New Field, covered by no other Periodical of Europe or America. 





EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 

AS THE REVIEW enters its THIRD year, attention is invited to the fact that the promises made at 
its inception have BEEN MORE THAN FULFILLED. In addition to articles from the eminent con- 
tributors then mentioned, important papers have been published by such distinguished writers, both at 
home and abroad, as James Bryce, M.P., H. Taine, Philippe, Comte de Paris, Hon. A. H. Colquitt, the late 
Dr. A, A. Hodge, Dr. Henry Calderwood, J. Safford Fiske, E. L. Godkin, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, H. H. Boyesen, 
Brander Matthews, Dr. Francis H. Brown, George Parsons Lathrop, and many others. The four volumes already 
issued well justify the criticism made by one of the most famous publicists of the age : ‘IT IS MUCH SUPERIOR 
_- IN EVERY WAY TO ANY AMERICAN REVIEW OF THE SAME SERIOUS AIM.” 


THE FOREMOST AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE INCREASED SUPPORT given the Review in the past year encourages the editor and the publishers 
to maintain in the future the high standard of excellence thus reached. It will be their steadfast purpose to keep 
the Review A FAITHFUL EXPONENT OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN THE THOUGHT OF OUR 
COUNTRY. Its aim is distinctively American. It is believed that the time has come when American 
scholarship is competent to support a discussion of American affairs, which in literary excellence, in scien- 
tific ability, in political insight, in philosophic culture, and in general soundness and worth, shall be 
abreast of the best that the scholars of any other land can show. 


LIVE TOPICS. 


To this end continued prominence will be given to the QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. No conces- 
sions will be made to the demands for a sensational literature ; but, fully abreast of the times, the 
REVIEW will give to live topics that faithful consideration which alone can result in sound thinking and 
cautious action on the part of earnest men. THE FOREMOST THINKERS in their respective fields 
of PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, HISTORY, ART AND POLITICS, will discuss the burning questions 
of the hour, in such a way as shall be best adapted to furnish our readers with an impartial knowledge of 
the great movements in which they themselves are called to play their parts. 


FOREIGN AUTHORS. 

IN ADDITION TO AMERICAN AUTHORS, THE CORPS OF FOREIGN WRITERS WILL 
ALSO BE INCREASED. In behalf of that catholic Americanism which welcomes the best from all 
lands, so long as it does not demand the retention of its own narrow nationality, the pages of the Revizw 
will be adorned by papers from the leading minds of Great Britain and Continental Europe. 


READABLENESS. 
The brief and pointed ‘‘CRITICISMS, NOTES AND REVIEWS,” by trained specialists in every 
department of thought, and the publication of a complete story in each number, will continue to maintain 
the POPULAR CHARACTER of the Review, distinguishing it in this respect from many other 


periodicals. 
THE ONLY REFERENCE REVIEW. 

THE ELABORATE SYSTEM OF INDEXING AND THE COMPLETE HISTORICAL RECORD 
make the NEw PRINCETON unique as a record of contemporary thought. The two volumes published 
each year, with their facilities for ready reference, are worthy to serve as an ANNUAL ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


SMALL COST. 


Finally, the low price at which the REviEw is offered to subscribers deserves careful consideration. Nowhere 
else in this country or in Europe is so much good literature, covering 80 wide a field of discussion, SUPPLIED 
FOR SO SMALL A REMUNERATION. 


PUBLICATION. 


The Review is published six times a year, beginning with the January number, making TWO VOL- 
UMES YEARLY. When no time is specified, subscriptions will commence with the current number. 
VOLS. I., II., Ill. and IV., IN NUMBERS OR BOUND, NOW READY. 


TERMS. 


$3 a year in advance, postage free. Remittances may be made in P. O. or Express Money Order, or 
in Drafts, Checks or Registered Letters. Money in letters is at sender’s risk. We make the Special Offer 
of the REVIEW for 1887 and 1888, TWO YEARS IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, FOR $5, OR THREE 
YEARS, from 1886 (commencement of New Sertes) to 1888, INCLUSIVE, FOR $7. 





*,* Specimen numbers sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Send for circular of club rates with other periodicals, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Lawyer, The Statesman, and The 
Soldier. 


By Georce S. BouTweELt. 
Price, $1.25. 


CONTENTS; Rufus Choate, the Lawyer; Daniel Web. 
ster, the Statesman; President Lincoln, the Statesman 
and Liberator; General Grant, the Soldier and Statesinan. 


“The preparation of these sketches is due to the 
circumstance that it is my fortune to have had the 
acquaintance of the persons !o whom the sketches relate. 

hese pages may show the marks of friendship rather 
than the skill of the biographer or the research of the 
historian. I have written in obedience to the rule or 
maxim that we value a man by the measure of his 
strength, at the place where he is strongest.”—From the 
Pu veduction. 


Weather: 


A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ratpx 
ABERCROMBY, Fellow of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, London. ‘‘ International Scientific 
Series.” 12mo, cloth. With numerous cuts. 
Price, $1.75. 


“This book is not intended to be in any way an 
encyclopedia of meteorology, or a mere repertory of 
facts. Our endeavor has been tosketch the great prin- 
ciples of the science as a whole, and to givea clenr picture 
of the general conclusions as to the actual nature of 
weather to which meteorologists have becn led. The 
whole of this work is devoted to weather, in the tropics 
as well as in the temperate zone.”—From the Preface 


12mo, cloth, gilt top. 


Ilr, 


Appletons’ Atlas of the United States. 


Consisting of General Maps of the United States 
and Territories, and a County Map of each of the 
States, all printed in Colors, together with Rail- 
way Maps and Descriptive Text —a the 
History, Geography, and Political and uca- 
tional Organization of the States, with latest 
Statistics of their Resources and Industries. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Iv. 
Schools and Masters of Painting. 


With an Appendix on the Principal Galleries of 
Europe. By A. G. Rapciirre. An entirely new 
edition, fully revised, and in part rewritten. 
once Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 

3.00. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American 
Winter Resorts, 


For Tourists and Invalids. With Maps, Illustra- 
tions, and Table of Railway Fares. New edition, 
revised to the present season. Large 12mo, paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 


e*« For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1,3, AND 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





(Jan., 1888. 











G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK anv LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY:’ 


IN THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of George Washington. 


Studied anew by Epwarp Everett Hate. Author 
of ‘‘Man Without a Country,” etc., etc. Large 
12mo, fully Illustrated, $1.75. 


“Tt has been my aim, using in my narrative 
chiefly the diaries and letters of the man himself, 
to present to the new generation the human Wash- 
ington in such a way that they may have some con- 
ception of the man and of the advantages and 
disadvantages with which he worked through his 
great career.”—Eztract from Author's Preface. 


The Principles of the Art of Con- 
versation. 


By Joun P. Maunarry, Author of the ‘Story of 
Alexander’s Empire,” etc. 16mo, cloth extra, 
75 cents. 


The Best Reading. 


A Classified Bibliography for Easy Reference. 
Third Series, comprising the titles of publications 
of the five years ending with December, 1886. 
Compiled by Lynps E, Jones. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SECOND SERIES, comprising the publications of 
the five years ending with December, 1881. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


FIRST SERIES, corrected, enlarged, and continued 
to August, 1876. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The best work of the kind we have seen.”— 
College Courant. 


NEARLY READY: 

IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES, 
No. XVIII. The Story of the Gotbs. 
By Henry Braptey. Large 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


Full Prospectus of the Nations Series mailed on application 
Classified catalogue of pudlications on receipt of stamp. Cata- 
logue No. 5 of importations on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d Street, - New York. 





4EFFERY PRinTing CO. 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 








